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“What will the telephone 
be like 


when I grow up?” 


It’s hard to say, young fellow, 
but you can be sure there are 
great things ahead. 


Today we telephone from 
moving automobiles, trains, air- 
planes and ships far out at sea. 
And radio microwaves beam 
telephone calls and television 
programs from tower to tower 
across the country. 


The day is coming when you 
will be able to reach any tele- 
phone in the country simply by 
dialing a number. 

Perhaps some day in the fu- 
ture you may just speak the 
number into the transmitter and 

; get your party automatically. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Best Possible Service 
at the Lowest Possible Cost 
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The Teacher as Humorist 


BY WILLIAM P. GODFREY 


The Comic Spirit in the Classroom 


T THE risk of adding another 
to the list of humorless dis- 


sections of humor, I should 
like to offer a few comments on 
humor as a valuable adjunct to the 
many skills involved in the art of 
teaching. The presence of the phrase 
“sense of humor” in so many accounts 
of the qualifications considered desir- 
able in teachers may stand as some 
justification for these remarks. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that 
humor appears so frequently in these 
accounts because of the widespread 
belief that the humorous teacher, 
other things being equal, does a 
better job of teaching than his 
humorless colleague. This _ belief 
appears to be well founded. One 
reason is that teacher and student 
are not merely minds meeting in the 
classroom and outside of it; they are 
feeling human beings, acting and 
reacting upon each other in various 
ways. The teaching relationship 
necessarily involves nervous and emo- 
tional interplay as well as the more 


purely intellectual interchanges. Yet 
many people both inside and outside 
the profession talk and act as if the 
relationship could be equated with 
transmission of knowledge from an 
older to a younger robot. The truth 
is that even aside from inevitable 
clashes of personality, the very nature 
of the teaching situation, which is 
one of inequality, of presumed superi- 
ority, tends automatically to generate 
a certain amount of tension. This 
tension is heightened by the correction 
which is an inescapable part of the 
teaching process, and by the com- 
petition unavoidable in this type of 
social situation. This tension tends 
to be relieved by humor. Humor is 
therefore therapeutic and sanative. 
Like the quality of mercy, which 
the great humorists possess in full 
measure, it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes, especially if he 
“takes” it gracefully. 

However, the last sentence sug- 
gests a further consideration. Oddly 
enough, the witty pedagogue may 
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or may not have a sense of humor 
in the sense in which the term is 
used here. The point is that mere 
wit, being an intellectual thing, may 
even be incompatible with humor, 
which seems to be an affair of the 
heart as much as of the head. The 
ability to see a joke, to perpetrate a 
pun, to find the weak points in the 
undergraduate armor—these are intel- 
lectual processes. But to join in a 
laugh at one’s own expense, to take 
as well as to give, to recognize that the 
pons asinorum is quite as much a 
faculty thoroughfare as it is a geomet- 
rical problem—these are the pre- 
rogatives of the true humorist; they 
pass through the heart on their 
way from the head. 


LTHOUGH it may indicate a 
deficiency of humor to attempt 

a definition of this well-nigh indefin- 
able commodity, the following is 
offered for what it may be worth. 
A sense of humor is the ability to 
perceive and enjoy the comic without 
the indulgence of feelings of scorn 
and superiority. It is allied to the 
sense of proportion, of perspective, 
which is conferred by goodness and 
truth. Saints like the great chan- 
cellor of England, Sir Thomas More, 
seem to be veritable embodiments 
of this warmly human comic spirit. 
In saintly humorists the sense of 
proportion appears to be inseparable 
from their intense realization of 
dependence, of creatureliness. Such 
heartfelt realization of contingency 
is undoubtedly a gift of God, for, 
without the theological virtue of 
faith, we human creatures are all 
too prone to confuse ourselves with 
the Deity. It is no mere coincidence 
that the Soviet “supermen” are 
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notorious for their lack of humor. 

Be that as it may, the sense of 
proportion at the heart of humor 
seems to be allied to the consciousness 
of the true stature of the human 
being. At best his life is a 
tragicomedy. He is a bundle of 
contradictions: destined for eternal 
life, he is consumed by the temporal; 
infinitely superior to the mere animal, 
he yet often sinks below the level 
of the beast; his egoism betrays him 
into all sorts of absurdities; he goes 
through life preceded by pretension, 
attended by disproportion, and fol- 
lowed by disappointment. Said Puck, 
“What fools these mortals be!” In 
short, he provides inexhaustible 
material for the exercise of the 
comic muse. The point is that much 
of the humor, and the pathos and the 
tragedy as well, would be impossible 
without the dignity and the divine 
destiny of every human being. As 
Chesterton once remarked, no animal 
is ever funny until he reminds us of 
Homo sapiens. A monkey teaching 
a class of monkeys would be an 
uproarious sight. But the reason 
would be the caricature of the human 
activity involved, reinforced by the 
unflattering physical resemblance. A 
sparrow teaching a class of sparrows 
would be considered less funny, though 
the unexpectedness of the sight would 
certainly stir the risibilities. 

Thus, the sense of humor appears 
to be connected, however uncon- 
sciously, with the perception of the 
dignity and promise of the human 
being as a creature of God. Once 
this fact of human creatureliness has 
been realized (and this means more 
than just giving it what Newman 
called “notional assent’’; it involves 
pondering over this truth and trying 
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to grasp it imaginatively as well), 
the teacher will be in a position to 
see the students in something like 
proper perspective. Equally impor- 
tant, he will begin to see himself and 
his subject in better proportion. 
This habit of viewing the educational 
process sub specie aeternitatis is excel- 
lent training for the humility indis- 
pensable to self-knowledge. 


NE of the most beneficial results 

of this striving for self-knowl- 
edge is a growing tendency for the 
teacher to take himself less seriously. 
Nature has set limits to the progress 
of this tendency; so there should 
be no fear that self-love may ulti- 
mately vanish from the teacher’s 
heart. To take oneself less seriously 
is to open the way for the greater 
appreciation of humor in the class- 
room and outside, whether one’s own 


gaucherie provides the humor or not. 

A corollary of this is to be able to 
see one’s subject in perspective. 
Love for an area of knowledge should 
not blind us to the fact that there 
are other areas of knowledge pressing 
for a share of the student’s time and 


attention. It is even conceivable that 
one or other of these disciplines may 
even occupy a higher place than our 
darling in the hierarchy of things 
knowable. Such perspective, it seems 
to me, is a necessary background for 
the perception of disproportion and 
incongruity. This perception will help 
to preserve the teacher from the 
fanaticism which results either in 
overloading the student or in feeding 
him trivia in place of solid substance. 

To be able to make this distinction 
between the inessential and the 
essential depends upon the ability 
to see things as they really are. 
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So once more we come back to the 
sense of proportion, of value, that 
underlies the comic spirit. However, 
the teacher who takes this spirit 
for a sort of supplementary guardian 
angel will be aware of the pathos 
inherent in many examples of dis- 
proportion. Thus his laughter will 
be in the tradition of Lamb and 
Shakespeare and Lincoln rather than 
in that of Swift and Voltaire. Hence 
he will eschew ridicule of the indi- 
vidual student though he may occa- 
sionally lapse into what George 
Meredith referred to as “sunny 
malice.” His humility and his human- 
ity will warn him that he would do 
well to include himself in whatever 
raillery he indulges in. He will realize 
that he too is a seeker after truth 
and goodness and beauty. This reali- 
zation will have the happy effect 
of reducing the number of times he 
plays Sir Oracle to a bored class. 
And yet, the art of teaching is 
predominantly a serious affair. There- 
fore, although the teacher may not 
be an infallible oracle, neither can 
he afford to be the life of the party. 
Good judgment and restraint are the 
essence of humor in the classroom 
and outside it. The cap and bells 
do not make a permanently satisfying 
substitute for the cap and gown. 
Teachers who overdo humor in the 
classroom soon find themselves in 
the predicament of the famous wit 
who was laughed at even when he 
was serious. To avoid this sorry 
result we teachers should remember 
that although the occasional relief 
of tension, like the anniversary 
sparkling champagne, may be delight- 
ful, the classroom was designed for 
something other than the constant 
popping of verbal corks. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 


Moral and Spiritual Values in Public 
Higher Education 


By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


Since value judgments are indispensable to any rational organization 
of the life of individuals or of communities, a university training should 
enhance the student's capacity to make such judgments intelligently... . 
An education which omits all training in making them, is an education 


maimed. 


HIS quotation from The Crisis 

in the University by Sir Walter 
Moberly! is my text. The 
universities are more concerned today 
about moral and religious values 
than they have been at any other 
time during the present century. 
There is widespread interest in dis- 
cussion and exploration. Some of 
the best religious programs are found 
on the campuses of state universities. 
They have strong Y.M.C.A.’s and 
Y.W.C.A.’s, with student houses and 
well-trained secretaries. Circling the 
campuses are the centers for the 
various denominational religious foun- 
dations for Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. These attract large num- 
bers of students and are led by 
directors who are extraordinarily well 
prepared for their task. Courses in 
religion for academic credit are pro- 
vided either through the university 
department of religion or through 
associated Bible chairs or schools of 
religion which are privately financed. 
In several of these publicly supported 
institutions, co-ordinators of student 
religious life have been appointed 
1New York: Macmillan Company, 1950. pp. 68, 69. 
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and generally serve as part of 
the personnel organization of the 
university. 

I have had the good fortune to 
study many of these programs at 
first hand. My personal contacts 
with the urban universities have 
been much more limited, although 
in 1945-46 I did conduct a survey 
of the place of religion in city uni- 
versities. I do, nevertheless, know 
enough about the urban situation to 
be of the opinion that the differences 
between the urban and the state 
university are not due to the greater 
freedom which one or the other has 
to support moral or religious values. 
Rather, they are to be found in 
subtle environmental factors. 

One of the most important of these 
is that the urban college or university 
does its work and lives its life closer 
to the homes, churches, and political 
forces which affect the aims of the 
institution and its curriculum than 
does the state university. The urban 
college is a commuting college with 
a sidewalk campus. It is more 
immediately susceptible to the secular- 
istic and materialistic emphasis of 
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society in general. Its constituency 
includes all of the faiths represented 
in American life. The interests of 
its students are divided between 
on-campus and home-community con- 
cerns. In most cases there are few 
near-by churches with the equipment 
or personnel for the kind of special 
ministry needed by its students and 
faculty. For most students the only 
religious ministries are to be found 
in their home communities—fre- 
quently many miles from the campus. 
An on-campus Sunday religious pro- 
gram is difficult if not impossible 
to conduct. 

All of these factors create diffi- 
culties for the urban university, but 
they do not change its obligation 
to discover ways of strengthening 
the moral and spiritual life of its 
students. In my judgment, that 


obligation arises from the need of 


students for guidance, the desperate 
character of the world situation and 
the demands it places on youth, 
and the nature of the duty of the 
university to share knowledge of all 
the forces that make up our Western 
culture and have shaped our educa- 
tion and our American democracy. 


HE prior task of education, 

Sir Richard Livingstone has said, 
“is to inspire, and to give a sense 
of values and the power of distin- 
guishing what is first-rate from what 
is not—the ultimate aim and essence 
of education is the training of 
character.” 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission, in its report on Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
writes that 


2Some Tasks for Education. 
University Press, 1946. p. 33. 


New York: Oxford 
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. . . by moral and spiritual values we 
mean those values which, when applied 
in human behavior, exalt and refine life 
and bring it into accord with the stand- 
ards of conduct that are approved in our 
democratic culture. 

[When we speak of values we are asking] 
what is good and what is bad, what is 
true and what is false, what is ugly and 
what is beautiful, what is valuable and 
what is worthless, in the conduct of 
human affairs.* 

The report lists ten values com- 
monly accepted by American people 
of all faiths: the supreme importance 
of the individual; moral responsi- 
bility; institutions as the servants 
of man; the necessity of making and 
enforcing decisions by common con- 
sent; devotion to truth; excellence 
in mind, character, and creative 
ability; moral equality of all men; 
brotherhood; pursuit of true happi- 
ness; and spiritual enrichment. These 
are values inherent in our democratic 
way of life, and they are to be taught 
and learned through experience in the 
classroom and the college. Com- 
monly, they are values which will 
be realized in the lives of young men 
and women only as the home and the 
church co-operate with the college. 

These values may seem abstract 
but they are obviously at the heart 
of the work of higher education, for, 
as never before, students are seeking 
to come to grips with the basic 
problems of faith and living. They 
are asking not the superficial but 
the ultimate questions, and they will 
not be satisfied with easy answers. 
They want to find solid grounds for 
ultimate loyalties. Seven out of ten 
students who shared in Gordon All- 


3Washington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1951. pp. 3, 7- 
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port’s study of religious attitudes 
confessed their need for discovering 
some basis for a religious philosophy 
of life. “‘We are tired,” said one 
student, “of living from one snap 
judgment to another; we seek endur- 
ing foundations.’”$ 

This is an age of crisis and anxiety 
for all of us, but especially for youth. 
The students in our colleges are 
quite aware of the fact that even if 
their numbers have not yet been 
called, their lives may be limited by 
short futures. There is a new serious- 
ness among them, accentuated by 
the heavy demands our moment 
of history has placed on them. 

There is disquiet in the college 
today, and the recent outbreaks of 
dishonesty in the classroom and on 
the athletic field are only superficial, 
external manifestations of this. There 
is frustration, apathy, and disillusion- 
ment, but hopefully there is also a 
new wistfulness and an amazing 
responsiveness among students to 
any new and intelligent initiative 
that aids them in finding foundations 
for enduring faith. When five thou- 
sand Cornell students were asked to 
name the problems on which they 
most needed help, they put at the top 
of the list questions about immor- 
tality, God, pain and _ suffering, 
prayer, and the relevance of religious 
faith to the world-wide demand for 
food, land, and justice. 

This mood is also reflected quite 
as much among faculty members 
and administrators. In the past 
decade there has been more dis- 
cussion, and more thought-provoking 
books and articles have been written, 
on the place of religion in higher 


“The Religion of the Post-War College Stu- 
dent,” Journal of Psychology, XXV (January, 
1948), PP- 3-33- 
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education than in all the preceding 
forty years of the century. Two 
conferences such as the national 
conference of state universities held 
in 1949 at the University of Minne- 
sota, which devoted three days to 
the discussion of the place of religion 
in publicly supported universities, 
and the first national conference on 
religion in state teachers’ colleges 
held in New Haven in December, 
1951, could not have taken place 
ten years ago. 

The title of a recent book by 
Merrimon Cuninggim, The College 
Seeks Religion, may be over-optimistic, 
yet there can.be no doubt that this 
is a hopeful moment for religion. 
Between the two wars the colleges 
were largely secularist in their out- 
look. They reflected society’s un- 
critical worship of science and gadgets. 
They too frequently gave students 
the impression that the ends of 
education were to train for material 
success and adjustment to the status 
quo. The new mood is one which 
affirms that values are as important 
as facts—indeed, that spiritual values 
are the most important facts with 
which men must deal in building 
careers and homes and in achieving 
effective citizenship. If, as is un- 
doubtedly true, many colleges still 
hold to a secularistic philosophy, 
then it is, as Mr. Cuninggim affirms, 
an “uneasy secularism.” The move- 
ment in most colleges, state sup- 
ported and church related, is in the 
direction of an affirmative attitude 
toward religion. 

Ordway Tead correctly diagnoses 
the present situation when he says: 


. . . the basic difficulty is confusion and 
doubt about God. 
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I hazard, in short, that the spiritual 
tensions and confusions of our day arise 
out of uncertainties about ultimate sanc- 
tions more than out of programs. Here 
is a problem of who cheers us on, not as 
to whether we shall “play up, play up, 
and play the game.° 
It is because I believe that this 
question of “who cheers us on” is 
our most urgent problem, as we seek 
to develop moral and spiritual values 
in the lives of students, that I wish 
to give it a central place in this 
discussion. The choice of our day 
is not between any of the “isms” 
that have been created by the acci- 
dents of ecclesiastical history. It is 
between religion and irreligion. Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jew stand together 
in working for a spiritual rather than 
a secular view of life. 


OW free is public higher educa- 


tion to give affirmative leader- 
ship on this problem? For many 
reasons, I believe it is freer to support 
moral and spiritual values, and 
specifically a religious view of life, 
than are the public schools. His- 
torically, there has never been the 
complete divorce of religion and 
education in the college that has 
existed in the public schools. This 
is a fact of immense importance. 
College students have reached an age 
when, if they have been nurtured 
in the church and the faith, they can 
maturely meet “‘the winds of con- 
tending doctrine.” Critical attitudes 
are to be expected of them and “‘no 
trespass” signs only lure them on 
into new fields of study. 
Every church wants its youth 
rooted in its faith, yet today most 


5§piritual Problems of the Teacher. New Haven, 
Connecticut: The Edward W. Hazen Foundation, 
1945. pp. 6,9. (The Hazen Pamphlets, No. 12). 
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church leaders also hope to develop 
understanding and tolerance of other 
faiths—not a weak tolerance that 
seems to say that differences are 
unimportant or that “we are all 
good fellows together,” but a strong 
tolerance that knows its faith, yet 
honors and respects deep and impor- 
tant differences. At the college or 
university level there is no way of 
disassociating religion from culture. 
As Mr. Justice Jackson pointed out 
in the McCollum case, we would 
tear history and literature into shreds 
if we tried to remove all references 
to religion.® 

There is a growing recognition 
that in this matter of religion there 
is no such thing as neutrality. The 
University of Michigan faculty com- 
mittee report puts it this way: 

. the main point to be made is that a 
state of perfect neutrality . . . is impos- 
sible in the field of religion. Just as an 
act of omission is often as much a crime 
or sin as one of commission, so inattention 
to religion is as much an act against 
religion as some more positive deed. To 
use William James’s terms, not to offer 
any course in religion is to help it to 
become a dead option, not to remain a 
live one. More than that, it is to 
encourage a negative resolution of the 
option between religion and _ irreligion, 
and so to support the “sect” of those 
who are against religion.’ 


The past decade has witnessed a 
sharp reaction against the assumption 
that open-mindedness requires neu- 
trality on ultimate issues. This 
neutrality has been producing, says 
George Thomas, “thousands of col- 
lege graduates without religious com- 


6333 US., 236. 

7Frankena, William, chairman. “Report of the 
Committee on Religion of the Faculty of the College 
of Literature, Science and the Arts.’’ Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University of Michigan. No date. 
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mitments, without ethical or political 
convictions, and without any clear 
purpose or sense of direction.’ 

The huge enrollment of students 
in public universities, whether sup- 
ported by state or city, has given 
these institutions an interreligious 
and cosmopolitan character which 
few of them possessed in the first 
decades of this century. This makes 
the problem of religious education, 
both for the urban university and the 
churches of the city, more complex 
but also more important. 

The urban university must largely 
achieve its support of moral and 
spiritual values through the cur- 
riculum, counseling processes, teacher- 
student relations, and student centers. 

Religion belongs in many of the 
disciplines of the liberal-arts curricu- 
lum. It does not have to be boot- 
legged in. It only needs to be 
made visible. To avoid it or be 
silent about it is not merely cheating 
one’s students, it is bad teaching. 
Indirectly but fundamentally, one of 
the important ways of making a 
spiritual view of life inescapably 
and persuasively present is through 
the kind of radical reshaping of the 
undergraduate curriculum that is 
going on in so many colleges today. 
This re-examination is marked by 
a sharper differentiation of core 
studies from specialization, by enlarg- 
ing the place of the humanities, and 
especially of those books which reflect 
the meaning of our intellectual and 
spiritual heritage, and by a heavier 
dependence on a common body of 
essential studies at the lower level 
of the college. 

Ordway Tead has said that “there 


8Religious Perspectives in College Teaching. 
New Haven, ign The Edward W. Hazen 
8. (Essay introducing the 
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is an organic and rationally unifying 
way of viewing the subject-matter 
of education and of human knowledge 
which rescues it from the waste land 
of facts and elevates it into a world of 
meanings, values and wisdom.’” ““The 
ultimate aim for all sound education,” 
in the words of Edgar E. Robinson, 
“is not inquiry but faith. To place 
each item of fact in the realm of 
meaning, that is the great task of 
the university.” 

Counseling programs are needed 
which draw together the insights of 
both psychology and religion, and 
which individualize the concerns of 
education. Here is the deepest sig- 
nificance of the growth of counseling 
and student welfare. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission declares 
that “education for moral and 
spiritual values ... depends to a 
large extent on person-to-person rela- 
tions.” A well-conceived counseling 
plan is the point at which inner and 
implicit spiritual concerns of the 
college claim and command the 
students. 

The religiously motivated teacher 
cannot be satisfied with a university 
community that is not a community. 
Whether or not the university is a 
true community, the professor can 
make a community out of his class- 
room. There will be give-and-take 
in discussion, clash of opinion—in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. Dis- 
honesty in such a setting becomes 
bad sportsmanship. Are our class- 
rooms Hérsaals (listening rooms) or 
communities of learning? The sense 
of community can be created through 
more student-faculty co-operation on 
problems of curriculum and com- 
munity. The university must seek 
to create an intellectual and spiritual 
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atmosphere in which there is devotion 
to truth and thrill in the pursuit of it. 
It must help students see that truth 
has the voice of command and not of 
question only. There is a desperate 
need in our hour for commitment 
to the highest loyalties. 

Any teacher worth his salt has 
convictions and a point of view which, 
no matter how objective he tries to 
be, are reflected in his work. This is 
as true of teachers of sociology, 
psychology, literature, and natural 
sciences as it is of teachers of religion. 
By and large, the teachers of religion 
in our state colleges and universities 
are the equal academically of the best 

rofessors in those universities. They 
Sian been broadly and fundamentally 
trained in our great universities 
(rarely in denominational seminaries) 
not to preach but to teach religion 
on a high basis. 

Instruction in religion is the best 
way of giving what presidents of 
urban universities, in their 1946 
meeting, said their students want— 
“help in building intellectual founda- 
tions for their faith.” Of equal 
importance, however, is the fact that 
the college or university as an insti- 
tute of higher education can scarcely 
take the responsibility for isolating 
students from the history and con- 
temporary meaning of so important 
an aspect of our culture as religion. 


HE series of tentative theses 

which follows offers suggestions 
as to ways in which public higher 
education can support moral and 
spiritual values. 


First, the individual student, his needs, 
his worth as a human being, his potentiali- 
ties for creative leadership, should be 
made the central touchstone of educa- 
tional policy. The inherent worth of 
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every human being is basic in Judaeo- 
Christian teachings. 

Second, the sense of community in the 
college should be increased, and more 
teachers discovered who will make of the 
classroom a real community of learners 
in which students and faculty are com- 
rades and colleagues in the search for 
truth. 

Third, there should be an affirmative 
administrative attitude on moral and 
religious values—one that gives encour- 
agement to any initiative, faculty or 
student, that for some students helps in 
developing strong character and building 
intellectual foundations for faith. Such 
an attitude will do more to build a 
climate favorable to religion than any 
other influence. 

Fourth, there should be an orientation 
of curriculum to the spiritual and social 
needs of our day. It should educate 
students in an understanding of the 
issues in national and world life—the 
revolutionary character of our moment 
of history. The Educational Policies 
Commission says that public education 
“should be concerned about the moral and 
spiritual implications of such broad social 
and economic problems as _ poverty, 
injustice, and war.” It should help 
students to see the need for a “con- 
tinuing appraisal of the suitability of 
existing institutions.” 

Fifth, the faculty should be encour- 
aged to share with students religious 
materials, ideas, convictions, and values, 
wherever these inhere in the disciplines 
which make up the curriculum—liter- 
ature, history, sociology, psychology, 
natural sciences, and so on. 

Sixth, the problems created by the 
plurality of faiths must be dealt with. 
Institutions of higher education can give 
warm, unambiguous support to any 
initiative that strengthens religious 
knowledge and experience among all 
students or any substantial group of 
students—Christian Associations, New- 


[Continued on page 280] 
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Werrett Wallace Charters 


_ By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Particularly His Contributions to Higher Education 


E name Werrett Wallace 
Charters is written in large 
letters on the pages of the 


history of American education. A 
discussion of objective evidences of 
Mr. Charters’ achievements which 
might be listed would literally fill 
volumes and would include: 


His contributions to curriculum-building 
from the nursery school to graduate 
and professional training 

His research in motion pictures, in radio, 
in department-store efficiency, in char- 
acter education 

His pioneer leadership in making the 
concept of educational engineering an 
essential part of national educational 
thinking 

His leadership in the War Manpower 
Training Program during the Second 
World War 

His responsibility for fashioning swift 
and effective instruction for members 
of the armed forces in the same war 

His application of the functional viewpoint 
to the development of curriculums 
for librarians, dentists, veterinarians, 
nurses, pharmacists, teachers, sec- 
retaries, recreational workers, and 
ministers 

His editing and writing of books which 
have had a profound effect on educa- 
tion, and hence on the lives of millions 
of our children, youth, and adult 
citizens 

His work as founding editor of the 
Journat or HicHer Epucation 


From among Mr. Charters’ con- 


tributions, those to higher education 
may most appropriately be singled 
out for comment here. Even in this 
restricted area, limitations of space 
require selection. Three of his major 
activities in the field of higher educa- 
tion will be discussed. 

More than any other educator 
known to the writer, Mr. Charters 
took leadership in applying the prin- 
ciples of scientific construction and 
the techniques of research to the 
curriculum in higher education. The 
philosophy of attack upon cur- 
riculum construction which he pio- 
neered and which he later developed 
to a high level of effectiveness emerged 
early in his professional career. In 
the opening sentence of the preface 
to his first book on education, pub- 
lished in 1909, he wrote, “‘The point 
of view from which the problems of 
teaching are discussed in this text 
is a functional one.” This concept 
of instruction and of curriculum- 
making demands that teaching and 
learning be related directly to the life 
for which preparation is sought. It 
remained the central focus of Charters’ 
entire professional career. Research, 
and particularly the use of activity 
analysis in curriculum planning, 
became the essential principle in the 
instrumentation of his philosophy. 

Though he was devoted to func- 
tional education and was committed 
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to research as a means of operation, 
Mr. Charters could by no stretch of 
the imagination be classified as basi- 
cally mechanistic or utilitarian. For 
him vocational and professional edu- 
cation, while important, were only 
part of the essential process of pre- 
paring for life. Appreciation of liter- 
ature, art, and music, and the achieve- 
ment of values to live by, all ranked 
high in the list of functional goals 
of education he identified. Again, 
this value concept is high-lighted in 
the first sentence of his first book: 
“The purpose, or function, of teaching 
is to assist pupils to appreciate and 
control the values of life.” 

As a result of Charters’ tutelage, 
scores of American colleges and uni- 
versities have been, directly and 
indirectly, influenced to apply the 
criteria of functional curriculum con- 
struction to one or more segments 
of their educational programs. To 
him, after years of study and work 
on the problem, the process of build- 
ing became a simple one—a four-step 
procedure which, in his later years, 
he designated as “‘Educational engi- 
neering”: define the objectives, build 
the structure to achieve the objec- 
tives, operate the structure, and 
evaluate the results. 

On uncounted campuses in all 
sections of our country Charters 
worked with administrators, with 
faculties, and frequently with stu- 
dents, as individuals and in groups, in 
applying these principles of educa- 
tional engineering and the concepts 
of functional curriculum construction 
to their particular problems and 
fields of endeavor. Toa few colleges, 
notably Stephens College and Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Charters gave continuing and long- 
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term guidance and leadership. More 
trequently, however, his services were 
available to colleges for short terms, 
as faculties worked on particular 
problems or developments. 

It is obviously impossible to esti- 
mate the results of the thousands of 
conferences which Mr. Charters held 
on these various campuses. Results 
could not adequately be appraised 
by factual reports of curriculum 
modifications; their value could be 
assessed only through estimating 
changes in the professional lives, 
outlook, and work of faculty mem- 
bers—and particularly in the result- 
ing changes in the lives and learning 
of students. 


HE establishment of a_ pro- 
fessional periodical in the field 
of higher education was a_ natural 
result of the repeated emphasis which 


Mr. Charters gave to the importance 
of reporting to all concerned the 
findings of research and its applica- 


tions. He also believed it essential 
to provide for exchange of opinion 
on educational issues. Charters was 
the founding editor of this periodical. 
Not committed to the promulgation 
of any one philosophy, the JourNnat 
oF HicHer Epucation has, from its 
beginnings, served as a forum for 
expressing varying views and for 
reporting a wide range of research 
and experiments in many types of 
institutions of higher learning. 

The wisdom of the founder of the 
JourNaAL is suggested not only by its 
wide and continuing influence, but 
also by the fact that the test of time 
has dictated ne significant change in 
its policy. Tday, ten years after 
Charters relinquished its editorship, 
its format is essentially the same as 
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it was in Volume I, Number 1, 
edited by him thirty-three years ago. 
Then, as now, the articles which 
comprise the major part of each 
issue were supplemented by the 
familiar and important departments: 
With the Technicians, The Reporter, 
Editorial Comments, Reviews, and 
In the Lay Magazines. 

In addition to his general responsi- 
bilities for editorial policies, Charters 
occasionally contributed articles to 
the JournaL; for example, his group 
of “quick surveys” reporting college 
practices in such developments as 
remedial reading, the alumni college, 
faculty evaluation, and survey courses. 
He also usually wrote Editorial Com- 
ments. The wide scope of his 


capacities and interests is suggested 
by the fact that he was as much at 
home in discussing finance, public 
relations, or federal aid to 


igher 
education as in treating issues in 
curriculum reform, in the training 
of teachers, or in institutional research. 

As I recently re-read a group of his 
editorials, 1 was impressed with the 
wide range of his competence and 
with the fact that many of his 
editorials are as applicable today as 
when they were written. Moreover, 
his serious writing was often illumi- 
nated by bits of trenchant and 
sparkling humor. An illustration is 
the editorial, “The ABC Degree,” 
which he wrote during the height of 
the controversy concerning the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s plan to grant 
the Bachelor’s degree at the close 
of Grade XIV. In concluding the 


editorial, Charters wrote: 


Partly with a desire to be helpful and 
partly for other reasons, we propose the 
ABC degree—Baccalaureus in Artibus 
Chicagensis—if the university must cling 
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to the bachelor base. This would help 
to ease the perturbation of the colleges 
by implying that it is a more elementary 
degree than the conventional A.B., and 
at the same time indicate its origin in 
Chicago. Or an English precedent might 
be followed as: John Doe, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Then we would have Richard Roe, A.B. 
(Chic.). There are many interesting 
possibilities.’ 

From among his editorials which 
are widely applicable today I have 
selected the following two quotations 
as representative: 


“The education of teachers should 
include thirty semester-hours of work 
in the study of the child. The dis- 
tinctive differential of medicine is the 
human body, of engineering is materials, 
of law is the law, and of dentistry is teeth 
and the oral cavity. They each defend 
their right for separate existence and 
base their social contributions upon 
their superior knowledge of their dis- 
tinctive areas. Education can success- 
fully defend its separate existence and 
base its social contribution only upon its 
superior knowledge of children... . 
Until educationists become alive to their 
responsibilities of mustering and organ- 
izing all the contributions of the related 
fields of psychology, sociology, and 
biology to the scientific understanding 
of children, they are left wide open to 
. . attacks . . . and, more important, 
are failing to foster the growth of children 
as efficiently as society should expect.’”? 


“One interesting consumer has always 
intrigued us. He is the college student. 
The professor is the producer and manu- 
facturer; the student buys his intellectual 
wares in terms of fees and effort. 

As the college world becomes con- 
sumer conscious, we would hope that the 
professors use on themselves as producers 
and the students as consumers the prac- 


1JournaAL oF HicHer Epvucation, XIII (May, 
1942), pp. 282, 286. 
*Zoc. cit., VI (April, 1935), p. 226. 
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tices that are advocated in consumer 
education. 

Market analysis would be used by 
the professor. Before presenting his 
product to his public he would study the 
market with great care to discover just 
what the students need and then so 
manufacture his class product—lectures, 
subject content, exercises—that these 
needs will be satisfied in workmanlike 
fashion. 

Many ... instructors are using con- 
sumers’ judgments as a matter of cus- 
tomary practice... 

When consumer education comes to 
the college, it should be used on college 
products.’ 


He contributed to higher edu- 
cation as a teacher of men and 
women who are today shaping the 
policies and practices of colleges 
and universities, technical institutes 
and community colleges, foundations 
and professional organizations, in all 
sections of our nation and of the 
world. Charters took pride in “my 
boys, and by them I mean the men 
and women of my professional fam- 
ily.” And well he might! He trained 
men and women who are at present 
serving as college and university 
presidents and deans, as professors 
and directors of research, as founda- 
tion executives, and as professional 
leaders in many aspects of higher 
education. His “boys” are not limited 
to the students he taught in his classes 
at Missouri and at I]linois, at Chicago 
and at Ohio State, but include the 
even larger number who worked with 
him in the vast array of educational 
projects and studies for which he was 
responsible. In Who’s Who of higher 
education, the names of Charters’ 
trained men are legion. 

3Loc. cit., X (December, 1939), pp. 506-507. 
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In choosing workers his basic 
criteria, he told me, were, “Pick them 
young; pick them smart; watch them 
go.” Those who have worked with 
Charters know, however, that he did 
more than “watch them go.” He 
helped them grow by aiding them to 
identify and define problems and 
areas in which work needed to be 
done, by making available to them 
his vast reservoir of experience, 
insights, and techniques, and, per- 
haps most important, by giving them 
a sense of security which came from 
his recognition of the importance of 
what they were doing and from his 
personal confidence in them. 


T WAS my good fortune for a 

period of more than twenty years 
at Stephens College to be associated 
with Mr. Charters in work on a 
pioneering educational program which 
was dear to him and for which he was 
largely responsible. His work at 
Stephens College illustrates the three 
contributions he made to higher edu- 
cation which have just been discussed: 

First, for more than a quarter of a 
century at Stephens College Mr. 
Charters applied to the construction 
of an educational program for women 
his principles of curriculum-building 
and of educational engineering. Men- 
tion might be made of his study of 
the activities of American women of 
a wide range of ages, interests, and 
modes of life, as a basis for planning 
the curriculum, and of hundreds of 
other research studies made at the 
college in instrumenting the educa- 
tional program. Reference should 
also be made to his insistence on 
evaluation as an essential step in the 
process of educational engineering. 
At Stephens, as in his work through- 
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out the nation, he constantly pressed 
toward finding out how well a process 
works. “What are we getting for 
what we do? How well does it 
work?”’ was his repeated query. 

Second, he revealed his concern for 
reporting research and experiments 
not only by his own writing about the 
developments at Stephens College 
but particularly by encouraging staff 
writing and reporting—an encourage- 
ment which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Stephens College News 
Reporter and in the publication of a 
wide range of professional books, 
monographs, and articles, as well as 
of a sizable number of widely used 
college textbooks. 

Third, he participated in the selec- 
tion and training of educators who 
have gone from Stephens College to 
administrative, teaching, and research 
positions in widely varied types of 
institutions of higher learning. 

It was in September, 1931, that I 
first met Mr. Charters when he came 
to the campus of Stephens College for 
one of his regular and frequent 
periods of work with the staff. From 
that day on, I have come to know a 
large number of his contributions to 
higher education, both at the college 
with which I was associated and on 
the national scene. For these, Mr. 
Charters has been and will continue 
to be honored. In a sense as impor- 
tant, however, as his improvement of 
the principles and processes of educa- 
tion through research, through pub- 
lication, and through teaching, has 
been his great influence as a man and 
a friend. 

It was not my privilege to meet 
Mrs. Charters until I had known 
Mr. Charters for a number of years. 
I observed, however, that on his 
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visits to the Stephens campus he 
mentioned her frequently. He spoke 
with pride of “My Lady,” and 
referred frequently to her activities 
in applied psychology, child welfare, 
parent education, and social legisla- 
tion. Upon occasion these two edu- 
cators would combine their energies 
in work on a single project, as was 
the case at Stephens College, more 
than thirty years ago, when Jessie 
Charters for a period joined her 
husband in initiating several aspects 
of the educational program which was 
to emerge from his studies of the 
activities of women. 

On the occasion of his retirement 
from Ohio State University in 1942 
Mr. Charters praised Mrs. Charters as 
a homemaker and partner: 


To some people the family is a source 
of financial strain. In my case, My Lady 
has always lived within our means. To 
some the family is a source of emotional 
strain. In my case, when I enter the 
door of the home after the day’s work, 
I drop the tension of the day and com- 
pletely relax. My Lady has everything 
running smoothly, so far as I can see. 
There seemed never to be any tragedies 
among the children; problems to be sure, 
but they seemed to have a way of ironing 
themselves out. But particularly My 
Lady is also a pioneer in spirit and by 
heredity. She also loves young people 
and helps them to develop. She is 
interested in active enterprises which 
are very interesting to hear about. So we 
go down the same avenue together. . . . 

As in recent years I have come to 
know Mrs. Charters, I have been able 
to understand, at least in part, how 
much her friendship, insights, love, 
and affection have meant, not only 
to her husband and to their family, 
but also to the wide circle of friends 
[Continued on page 281) 
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Adult Education in the German 
Universities 


By WATSON DICKERMAN 


The Report of an American Observer 


HEN an American goes to 

study an educational pro- 

gram in another country, I 
suppose he inevitably looks at it in 
the light of familiar programs at 
home. If he can use his home 
experience as a recognition and sort- 
ing device, well and good. If he 
assumes that what we have at home 
is good, and that another country 
is well off if it has much of this and 
ill off if it has little of it, he is in for 
trouble. 

My assignment was to find out 
what the German universities were 
doing in the way of adult education. 
In this case my “familiar programs 
at home” included programs of adult 
education which universities conduct 
for the public (we usually call this 
university extension) and training 
courses which they provide for adult 
educators. I found some of each. 

German universities! provide two 
kinds of adult-education programs 
for the public: lectures for the general 
public and continuation education for 
members of occupational groups. The 
former program is quite common, 
the latter less so. 

Although many German university 


1Throughout this article I use the term uni- 
versities to mean higher institutions in general. 
In Germany these include not only universities 
M4 ” 
proper but also a variety of “higher schools. 


professors give public lectures, most 
of them do this in a strictly private 
capacity. Indeed, they invite as little 
attention as possible to such activities, 
for fear their colleagues might suspect 
them of popularizing themselves or 
their subjects. I heard about a tragi- 
comic example of this. The director 
of a folk high school told me that he 
asked a university professor to give a 
lecture. This professor happened to 
believe in adult education and agreed 
gladly. However, he understood the 
lecture was to be given in a distant 
village. When he learned it was to 
be given in the university town itself, 
he felt obliged to refuse because of 
what his colleagues might think. 
Some universities, however, not 
only encourage their professors to 
give public talks but officially organize 
lecture programs. The first step in 
this direction is often to open certain 
lectures of general interest to the 
public. German universities do not 
offer much in the way of general 
education. Students are up to their 
ears in professional courses from the 
very beginning. Law students get 
lectures on law, medical students get 
lectures on anatomy and science, and 
so on. The universities recognize 
that this has some disadvantages, so 
they have long followed the practice 
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of singling out certain professional 
lectures which have general cultural 
interest (for example, in history, 
classics, literature, or science) and 
listing these in their catalogues as 
“lectures for students of all faculties.” 
Of course, attendance at such lectures 
is voluntary, as is attendance at all 
lectures in German universities. It 
is a simple first step, then, to open 
these lectures to the townsfolk as well 
as to the student body. Some uni- 
versities invite public attention to 
these lectures. Thus the University 
of Marburg announces its Wednesday 
evening general lectures by poster 
and radio, and the University of 
Miinster calls its Thursday evening 
general lecture “Community Night.” 

A further step is to arrange lectures 
especially for the public rather than 
for the students. For example, the 
University of Wiurzburg and the 


Bamberg Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Higher School conduct lecture 
programs in their respective cities 
and near-by towns. The University 


of Kiel’s lecture program is state- 
wide, extending all over Schleswig- 
Holstein. Its printed program for 
the winter of 1950-51 lists 230 avail- 
able lectures by 75 professors, ranging 
from art to zoology. On the whole, 
the public lectures of German uni- 
versities tend to be cultural in nature, 
but the Free German University of 
Berlin offers public lectures designed 
to foster political responsibility and 
action among the citizens. 

Coming closer to American and 
English university-extension patterns, 
the University of Minster conducted 
“University Week” programs in four 
neighboring cities in 1951. Its Uni- 
versity Week in the city of Osnabriick 
opened with greetings from the mayor 
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and the rector of the university. A 
typical daily program began with a 
tour of the historical points of interest 
conducted by the director of the local 
museum, included lectures by uni- 
versity professors on atomic physics, 
government, and the theater in 
Shakespeare’s time, and ended with 
an evening concert. The University 
Week programs of the University of 
Munich tend to be less general, 
focusing on a single problem or 
cluster of problems. 


NIVERSITIES in the United 

States give a great deal of adult 
education, both through short insti- 
tutes and full-length extension classes. 
German universities do not. They 
have left the responsibility for con- 
tinuation education to others: the 
voluntary associations of professional 
and semi-professional people; the 
“chambers,” which are also voluntary 
associations but with some regulatory 
powers; the ministries; and the indi- 
vidual professional man who is sup- 
posed to keep up to date in his work 
by means of private reading and 
study. Nevertheless, a number of 
higher institutions have begun to 
provide instruction of this kind. 

A university, for example, will 
often invite a professional association 
to hold its annual meeting at the 
university, especially when a member 
of the university’s faculties happens 
to be president of the association. 
On such occasions the university 
provides meeting rooms and speakers. 
Such conferences are probably held 
at all German universities. I heard 
of the following meetings: at the 
University of Frankfurt, for psychol- 
ogists; at the University of Heidel- 
berg, for astronomers, dental surgeons, 
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dermatologists, lawyers, and _ pedia- 
tricians; at the University of Marburg, 
for orientalists and psychologists. 

A number of institutions also carry 
on more formally organized lecture 
series and courses. For example, the 
Bamberg Philosophical and Theo- 
logical Higher School, the University 
of Giessen, and the University of 
Marburg provide lecture series and 
short courses for practicing physicians. 
The three Evangelical Academies of 
the state of Hesse conduct one-week 
continuation courses for clergymen. 
Both Giessen and Géttingen Uni- 
versities offer short courses for 
farmers. The University of Munich 
provides many lectures and courses 
for practicing professional men, and 
one of its professors privately con- 
ducts an annual Mediterranean tour 
for journalists. The University of 
Wiirzburg offers a lecture program 
for clerks and other junior business 
employees and another for laborers. 

Unlike American universities, few 
German universities provide any 
in-service training for teachers. A 
limited amount of this is carried on 
by the ministries of education, but 
not much is done by any agency. 
Perhaps this is because the education 
of German teachers is a long one and 
includes an internship, because they 
emerge from their training with con- 
siderable social status and by tradi- 
tion are equipped for their profession 
for life, and because they receive pay 
increases, not for continued training, 
but for seniority. The universities 
have begun to do a little in-service 
training for teachers. I heard of 
official activities on the part of the 
University of Kiel and the Weilberg 
Pedagogical Academy, and of private 
ventures on the part of professors 
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at the universities of Munich and 
Minster. 

Long-term continuation education 
(one-year and two-year full-time 
courses) is offered by the Labor 
Academies and the Higher Schools 
of Political Science and Economics. 
These institutions exist in Berlin, 
Dortmund, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Munich, and Wilhelmshaven. With 
the exception of the Berlin school, 
they are not considered full-fledged 
higher institutions because they accept 
students without the secondary-school 
diploma. Their chief attraction is 
that they emphasize the social sciences, 
to which the German universities have 
by and large paid little attention. 
Several of them, notably the Frank- 
furt and Hamburg schools, are con- 
ducting significant research in social 
science. Most of them train union 


officials and receive part of their 


support from the trade unions. The 
Frankfurt Labor Academy is an in- 
tegral part of the University of Frank- 
furt. Its adult-education function is 
evident from the fact that it accepts 
only persons who have had four years 
of active political experience, as well 
as trade-union experience. 

The Free German University of 
Berlin has recently received a grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
of the Ford Foundation for an experi- 
mental adult-education program. It 
appears that this program will empha- 
size evening classes of a professional 
nature. 


RAINING for certain kinds of 
adult educators in the United 
States has become prescribed and 
systematized. Thus social workers, 
county agricultural-extension agents, 
public-health educators, counselors, 
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recreation workers, and some others 
must now take a course of pro- 
fessional training at a university 
before they go to work. This is 
not true of those who direct evening 
schools or teach in them. They do 
not prepare for adult education; they 
drift into it. Then they may feel 
the need of some training. So what- 
ever training they get for adult 
education is in-service rather than 
pre-service training. 

In Germany the opposite numbers 
of our evening-school directors and 
teachers are the directors and teachers 
of the folk high schools. This institu- 
tion is a little like an American 
evening school but usually has no 
building. It is in reality an office 
whose director arranges lectures and 
classes in whatever quarters he can 
borrow or rent. Also common is 
the residential folk high school. This 


is more like the Danish folk high 
school and has its own _ building. 
Some of these residential folk high 
schools offer a regular curriculum of 
general studies lasting several months, 


like their Danish cousins. Others 
offer short courses which last from a 
week end to a month, and allow their 
facilities to be used by voluntary and 
government associations for confer- 
ences and institutes. 

In-service training for directors and 
teachers of folk high schools is usually 
arranged by their own adult-education 
associations, with financial assistance 
from the state ministry of education. 
The association usually takes over a 
residential folk high school for a 
week or a month for this purpose. 
The teaching is done by prominent 
directors and teachers of folk high 
schools, assisted, perhaps, by one or 
more of the regular staff of the 
residential folk high school which is 
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being used for the meeting. Such 
was the case in a course of this kind 
which I attended at Heimvolkshoch- 
schule Fagd Schloss Géhrde, northeast 
of Hannover near the Elbe River. 
This institution is run by Dr. Fritz 
Borinski, one of the best-known adult 
educators in Europe. 

This sort of self-help in-service 
education, using the most competent 
members of the profession as instruc- 
tors and not worrying about their 
degrees, academic credits, examina- 
tions, and so on, has great advantages. 
Nobody knows what training is needed 
by folk-high school people better 
than they themselves, and few people 
are better qualified to help them than 
they themselves. However, there is 
a growing tendency for the faculty 
members of the folk high school to ask 
the universities to provide in-service 
training for them. 

Thus, in April, 1951, the adult- 
education association of North Baden 
met with representatives of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg and asked the 
University to develop a program of 
in-service training for folk—high school 
teachers. The University professors 
said they had nothing to offer in the 
way of methodology. (There is no 
instruction in pedagogy at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg.) However, 
they said they could and would 
provide refresher lectures on the 
latest developments in the various 
subjects which are taught in the folk 
high schools. It was agreed to experi- 
ment with week-end courses of this 
kind. The first took place at Mann- 
heim, July 14-15, 1951. It consisted 
of lectures on the current economic 
problems of Germany by professors 
from the University of Heidelberg 
and the Karlsruhe Technical Higher 
School. The lectures were followed 
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by small-group discussions on the 
implications of the lectures for the 
teaching of these folk—-high school 
teachers. At the close of the week 
end, it was agreed that the next 
course would emphasize international 
affairs. 

A variant of this plan is a one-week 
residential in-service course which is 
to be given on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Miinster for folk—high school 
teachers of Nordrhein-Westfalen. 

The University of Frankfurt has 
developed an itinerant in-service train- 
ing program for folk-high school 
teachers and community workers of 
various kinds in the state of Hesse. 
Like the University of Heidelberg 
program, these meetings take place on 
week ends. But instead of lectures, 


they consist of an exchange of experi- 
ence among the participants on their 
teaching and community problems. 


The university instructor, Dr. O. 
Fingerhut, serves as an organizer, 
catalyst, and visiting expert rather 
than as a lecturer. Thus the course 
differs each week end, according to 
the problems which are believed to be 
most important by the participants. 
(I might say parenthetically that this 
plan is very much like the in-service 
training program which the California 
State Department of Education and 
the University of California con- 
duct co-operatively for evening-school 
teachers.) The University of Frank- 
furt program began in February, 1951, 
and reached twenty-four hundred 
teachers of adults in the first five 
months. 

The Berlin Pedagogical Higher 
School (which we would call a 
teachers’ college) co-operates with the 
trade unions of Berlin in offering a 
weekly in-service training course for 
the teachers of folk high schools of 
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that city. This course is designed 
especially for teachers of workers’ 
education classes in these schools. 
It combines subject-oriented _lec- 
tures with methods-oriented discus- 
sion groups. The University of Kiel 
also receiyes financial help from the 
trade unions in conducting a seminar 
in adult education for folk—high school 
ter hers and trade-union members. 


HE University of Frankfurt con- 

ducts a more comprehensive pro- 
gram of training in adult education 
than any other German university. 
This program consists of lectures and 
a seminar in adult education for 
regular students, opportunity for 
urban and rural field work in adult 
education for regular students, the 
itinerant in-service training program 
for teachers of folk high schools which 
was described in the preceding section, 
and a program of research and pub- 
lication. All these activities are 
directed by Professor F. Weinstock. 

The lectures and seminar provide 
theoretical groundwork in adult edu- 
cation. They also have a practical 
flavor because Professor Weinstock 
frequently invites folk—high school 
directors, trade-union officials, and 
others to come in as visiting experts. 
The urban field work permits stu- 
dents to observe folk high schools and 
other programs in action. 

The rural field work has an inter- 
esting origin and an even more 
interesting result. It began when 
the topic of rural adult education 
came up in the seminar and the 
students said they would like a 
chance to find out more about it 
firsthand. So it was arranged for 
those who wished to do so to live in 
two villages for some weeks during 
the summer vacation. They helped 
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the farmers in the fields during the 
day and participated in meetings of 
village organizations during the eve- 
nings. Through these experiences 
they not only learned much about 
village people and their lives but also 
succeeded in persuading some of the 
village organizations to work together 
for the first time. 

Word of this soon spread to stu- 
dents in other higher institutions in 
this part of Germany. They asked 
to be allowed to participate. Accord- 
ingly, groups of students interested 
in adult education were formed at six 
other institutions: the universities of 
Giessen, Mainz, and Marburg, the 
teacher-training schools of Jugenheim 
and Weilburg, and the Darmstadt 
Technical Higher School. These six 
groups operate as associates of the 
Frankfurt Seminar. They meet every 
two weeks. They are led by a pro- 
fessor of the institution concerned, or 
by the director of the local folk high 
school. At the present time these 
six groups have only informal discus- 
sions rather than formal instruction, 
plus participation by those students 
who care to take part in the village 
work of the Frankfurt Seminar. The 
groups, however, have asked their 

arent institutions to formalize them 
into adult-education seminars. The 
six groups keep in touch with one 
another and with the Frankfurt Semi- 
nar through visits from a student- 
assistant of Professor Weinstock, and 
through occasional circular letters 
and other publications of the Frank- 
furt Seminar. 

Among the research which the 
Seminar has published or has in 
process are a bibliography of adult 
education, a study of the curriculums 
of folk high schools in Western 
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Germany, and a series of reports on 
the village projects. 

The Berlin Pedagogical Higher 
School and the Universities of Gét- 
tingen and Kiel also offer seminars 
in adult education for regular students 
of these institutions. The Berlin 
school co-operates with the trade 
unions of the city in a program of 
student teaching. This program gives 
students of the Berlin Pedagogical 
Higher School, the Berlin Technical 
University, and the Free German 
University of Berlin an opportunity 
to practice teaching in the workers’ 
education classes of the folk high 
schools of Berlin. Once a week these 
student teachers meet at Leuschner 
Haus, the educational center of the 
Berlin trade unions, for an hour of 
instruction in how to teach adults 
and another hour for discussing their 
teaching experiences and problems. 

The University of Géttingen’s 
adult-education seminar is taught by 
Professor E. Weniger, and that of 
the University of Kiel by Professor 
F. Blaettner. Both men, like Pro- 
fessor Weinstock at Frankfurt, have 
sought means of bringing their stu- 
dents into contact with other seg- 
ments of society. At Géttingen the 
means is a summer course for stu- 
dents, workers, and farmers. At Kiel 
the means is a second seminar for 
students and trade-union members. 

Plans to offer lectures or seminars 
in adult education are at various 
stages of maturity in several other 
higher institutions, among them the 
universities of Giessen, Munich, and 
Miinster, and the Weilburg Peda- 
gogical Academy. 

There is one other significant point 
about the instruction in adult educa- 
tion which certain German universi- 
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ties offer for regular students. These 
lectures and seminars are not only for 
students who hope to become adult 
educators—for example, directors of 
folk high schools. In fact, the pro- 
fessors are quite anxious to attract 
students who have no _ intention 
of becoming adult educators. They 
know that these students, whatever 
their vocational plans, will some day 
occupy positions of influence in their 
communities. They will be lawyers, 
judges, doctors, teachers, pastors, 
city officials, scientists, engineers, 
businessmen, and so on. If, during 
their student days, they become 
enthusiastic about adult education, 
they can give it valuable support 
when they become adult citizens. 
Some of them may be willing to give 
lectures on their specialties in their 
local folk high school, or serve on its 
board, or take an interest in its 
program. At the very least, they 
will have become imbued with the 
idea of lifelong learning. 

Thus instruction in adult education 
in some German universities is not 
only training for future adult educa- 
tors. It also propagandizes the gen- 
eral student in behalf of the idea of 
adult education. And through field 
work and extra-curricular community 
activities it enlists the idealism of 
youth in attacks on community prob- 
lems. Indeed, in more than one 
university, students have urged the 
rectors to consider community adult- 
education projects as an antidote to 
the revival of the dueling fraternities. 


F THE foregoing description is 
accurate, one may say that the 
adult-education activities of German 
universities are modest—in compari- 
son, for example, with the adult-edu- 
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cation activities of American, English, 
Australian, or Swedish universities. 

Ought the German universities to 
enlarge their adult-education activi- 
ties? Some educators think so, argu- 
ing that the German universities have 
gained nothing by remaining aloof 
from the people and from current 
issues. 

Whatever one’s opinion on this 
point, there seems little likelihood 
that the German universities will in 
the near future enlarge their adult- 
education activities along the lines of 
American universities. They have 
neither the resources nor the inclina- 
tion. When I speak of resources, I 
am thinking less of war-damaged 
buildings and libraries than of the 
serious overloading of professors, 
which has been growing steadily 
worse for decades. These men simply 
have not the time and energy for 
extra duties, and in our universities 
adult education is usually an extra 
duty. Nor can the German uni- 
versities afford the administrative 
costs involved in our university- 
extension programs. 

When I speak of lack of inclination, 
I have in mind the German idea of 
what a university is for. Its func- 
tions are held to be teaching and 
research. Germans do not acknowl- 
edge the service concept by which 
American universities justify many 
of their extension activities. If the 
German universities are to give more 
adult education, they must find forms 
of it which are congenial to their ideas 
of what a university is for and which 
are economical in effort and money. 

I will state three principles by 
which I think they should be guided: 
First, the activities ought to be in 
harmony with the accepted functions 
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of the university. Second, the activi- 
ties should be of a kind which the 
university in question can do better 
than other adult-education institu- 
tions, and by the same token it 
should leave these other institutions 
the things they can do best. Third, 
the university should conserve its 
resources by dealing with persons 
who are in a position to pass what 
they receive on to others, thus 
multiplying the effect. 

What would it mean if these 
principles were applied to the adult- 
education activities of German uni- 
versities as I have described them? 
It might seem to mean that public 
lectures by university professors are 
all to the good and should be increased, 
since lecturing is the business of these 
men and most of them do it uncom- 
monly well. However, if the two 
professors from the University of 
Heidelberg and the Karlsruhe Tech- 
nical School who lectured to the 
folk-high school teachers had spoken 
directly to folk—high school audiences, 
each might have reached two or three 
hundred people. But by lecturing 
to folk-high school teachers, they 
indirectly reached thousands of people. 
Again, imagine the number of people 
who were reached indirectly by the 
University of Frankfurt instructor 
who helped twenty-four hundred folk— 
high school teachers and community 
workers in the first five months of 
that program. It then appears that 
in-service education of folk—high 
school teachers is an adult-education 
function of German universities which 
can have far-reaching effects. Whether 
or not it can be accepted as a proper 
function will depend on the uni- 
versity concerned. In this respect, 
teachers’ colleges and universities 
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which teach education would seem 
to be in the best position to undertake 
this work, though we should remember 
that the University of Heidelberg was 
able to do so in spite of the fact that 
it does not offer instruction in 
education. 

How about continuation education 
for occupational groups? In _ the 
United States this responsibility has 
been assumed in the past by the 
membership associations of these 
groups, but nowadays more and 
more of these associations are asking 
university-extension divisions to take 
over this instruction. In Germany 
this process is just beginning. How 
does it square with the three prin- 
ciples which I have suggested? The 
professional groups—lawyers, doctors, 
pastors, scientists, engineers, and so 
forth—would seem to have a natural 
connection with the universities since 
their members received their original 
training from these institutions. This 
is scarcely a responsibility which the 
universities could resign to the folk 
high schools. However, the folk high 
schools, which formerly had strictly 
cultural curriculums, are now adding 
more and more vocational subjects. 
If this trend continues, they may 
some day be able to assume a certain 
amount of responsibility for the con- 
tinuation of educational or vocational 
(as contrasted with professional) 
groups. As to whether the uni- 
versities can handle this instruction 
better than the professional associa- 
tions, time will tell. Certainly these 
professional men and women are in 
a position to pass on to society the 
benefits of any continuation edu- 
cation which they receive from the 
universities. 

[Continued on page 280) 


A Program of Required Exemption 
Examinations 


By LILY DETCHEN 


Describing the Criteria of Operation and Certain 
Administrative Consequences 


NDER the various labels of 

acceleration, articulation, in- 

dependent study, et cetera, 
exemption from college courses by 
performance demonstrated on achieve- 
ment examinations has been known 
to higher education for some time. 
In a recent survey of the extent of 
such programs it was reported that 98 
of 335 liberal-arts colleges, roughly 
28 per cent, offered some such oppor- 


tunity.! But with reports of inadequate 
examinations, indifferent student par- 
ticipation and something less than 


enthusiastic faculty reaction, one 
gathers from this study that such 
programs have enjoyed little success 
locally. 

Undoubtedly there has been great 
difficulty in controlling and popu- 
larizing such plans, but this does not 
mean that there cannot be effective 
controls. That the programs have 
not experienced great success thus far 
is not sufficient reason for discarding 
the very important principle that the 
educational development of some indi- 
viduals by reason of their talents and 
efforts, or their opportunities for edu- 
cational experiences, may extend far 


1Koch, Ernst. “ Exemption-Examination Prac- 


tices in Higher Education,” School and Society, 
LXXI (February 4,1950),p.71. The taking of ex- 
emption examinations is generally permissive. 


beyond the requirement of a certain 
course, taught by a certain professor, 
in a certain cluster of institutional 
mores. 

The writer has certain convictions 
on this matter as a result of some 
years of professional experience which 
has at no time been dissociated from 
educational groups that were deeply 
concerned with this very problem. 
Currently, this experience has been 
related to the development of exami- 
nations and procedures for the 
exemption-examination program of 
Pennsylvania College for Women. 

The plan is distinct from others in 
that it is not on an optional basis. 
Capable students are screened and 
are required to take exemption exami- 
nations. Also, the College follows 
an aggressive general policy in regard 
to this requirement which is dem- 
onstrated in such matters as initial 
orientation of the student and later 
recognition accorded. Certain objec- 
tives for the total venture were set up 
in advance. Over a period of several 
years these have been gradually 
attained to a workable degree. 

The first objective is an informed 
faculty. At the outset of the program 
there was sufficient discussion with 
the faculty to ensure a_ unified 
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approach to such matters as advising 
students, formulating suitable exami- 
nations, and fixing reasonable stand- 
ards. Incidentally, the policy of 
allowing such exemptions had been 
established by the faculty prior to the 
existence of an Evaluation Services 
Office. As questions arose on general 
policy, they were remanded to the 
faculty. 

The second objective is concerned 
with accreditation. The matter of 
accreditation versus non-accreditation 
was fully discussed by the faculty. It 
has not been the policy of the College 
to allow credit for exemptions. The 
theory is simply that the student 
should be protected from repetition, 
and that her educational plan is best 
furthered by additional courses in 
some subject that she otherwise— 
that is, without the exemption—could 
not take. The exemption examina- 
tions aim to cover, not the complete 
course, but only the essentials. There 
is no assurance that an exempted 
student could hold her own in a 
match with a superior student who 
had had the specific materials of the 
course. The expectation is that she 
can competently participate and that 
she fulfills a general-education basic 
requirement in that area. To take a 
concrete example, the student who 
was exempted from “ Modern Society” 
could be expected to make no more 
than a fair mark, perhaps, in the 
final examination of the course, but 
she would also in all likelihood be 
able to make a good mark in eco- 
nomics, or sociology, or American 
government, which she would have 
taken in its place. For the latter, of 
course, she receives credit in the 
usual way. Another argument against 
accreditation is that there are other 
benefits of instruction that she will 
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not have had—the classroom instruc- 
tion, the tours, the experience of 
term papers, examinations, inter- 
change with classmates. Fundamen- 
tally, the intent of our legislation 
is best expressed by saying that we 
are not interested in hurrying stu- 
dents through college but in working 
out the richest educational plan pos- 
sible for superior candidates. 

Suitable examinations form the 
third objective. In the initial stages 
of the program every effort was made 
to develop examinations whose depth 
and comprehensiveness would satisfy 
the departmental faculty and con- 
vince the students examined that 
they had deserved their exemptions. 
It is probably not an overstatement 
to say that any exemption program 
will only be as good as its exami- 
nations. Examinations suitable to 
courses in the College were not 
readily available on the test markets, 
and most of the course examinations 
were invalid for this purpose. The 
exemption examinations which are 
now employed are sometimes entirely 
objective and locally constructed, 
sometimes a combination of local 
and national objective tests, and 
sometimes a combination of locally 
constructed objective and essay tests, 
determined variously by departmental 
decision, by the nature of the course 
objectives, and by what is available 
from the test market. There is not, 
then, a great deal of uniformity 
among the examinations, but there 
could not be under any circumstances. 
Even in length there is no set plan, 
our current examinations varying 
from three to seven hours, other than 
the one for speech, which is given 
orally in 15 minutes but is unlimited 
in preparation time. 

Sufficient publicity is the fourth 
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consideration. Announcements in 
catalogues, on bulletin boards, and 
in assembly do not suffice to interest 
students in taking exemption exami- 
nations. Students need not only 
information but encouragement, and, 
we think, possibly coercion. The first 
two we seek to provide by setting 
aside a special time for group discus- 
sion of this matter and, in some 
instances, by letters to individuals. 
Our required examinations supply 
the coercion! 


ENNSYLVANIA College for 

Women has a program of general 
education which includes thirteen 
required courses known as the Basics. 
These are not all offered in the first 
two years, which is customary in 
most other programs of general educa- 
tion. Rather, they extend into all 


four years as follows: 


Freshman Year 

English Composition 
History of Western Civilization 
Natural Sciences—Life 
Natural Sciences—Matter 
Human Development and Behavior 
Physical Education 
Sophomore Year 
Effective Speech 
The Arts 
Natural Sciences—Energy and the Cosmos 
Modern Society 
Physical Education 
Junior Year 
The Arts (cont.) 

World Culture 
Senior Year 
Philosophy of Life 
Every student must take this general- 
education program of 67 required 
hours. There are no deviations per- 
mitted except by the exemption 
process. 

Some of these 
near-counterparts in high-school 
curriculums (English composition, 
the natural-science courses, history, 


courses have 
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Speech, and Modern Society) and 
the remainder have no counterparts 
or even seeming counterparts (the 
Arts courses, World Culture, Philos- 
ophy of Life). While we readily 
grant that the occasional exceptional 
high school, or exceptional high- 
school teacher, offers a course similar 
to college introductory work, the 
possibility that a student can be 
exempted from these courses with us 
is contingent on her basic ability, 
interests, and drive for achievement, 
which have gone beyond those of 
her peers in similar circumstances, 
rather than on the curriculum of her 
high school. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
exemptions will occur chiefly in 
subjects which students have taken 
in high school. A crucial question, 
then, is how to identify exceptional 
achievers and to interest them in 
the opportunity of exemption. Our 
first attempts met with singular lack 
of success. At that time we operated 
our program on an entirely optional 
basis. Students who were “interested” 
were invited to sign up for the 
examinations after discussing the 
matter with their faculty advisers. 
This system had two disadvantages— 
the wrong students became interested, 
mostly those with schedule difficulties 
who hoped to relieve that problem; 
and second, not all the good students 
applied. True, the poorer students 
could not pass the examinations, so 
that in the second year such applica- 
tions dropped encouragingly; but still 
the remaining applications were too 
few, we knew, for the numbers 
entitled to the opportunity. At this 
point, we shifted to our “required” 
method. The main feature of the 
revised method is that the exemption 
examination is required if in our 
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opinion the data that we have for 
the student promises proficiency. The 
requirement is that the student take 
the examination, not that she omit 
the course if she passes the examina- 
tion. This point is made very clear 
during an initial discussion of the 
plan. At that time students are 
strongly urged to omit the course, 
but in the final analysis they do not 
have to do so. However, in actual 
practice they do omit it. We are 
convinced from our experience that 
certain psychological factors operate 
in this situation that have to be 
considered. Either students are too 
modest concerning their potential 
or they refuse, when given the chance, 
to expose themselves to the possibility 
of failure. Left to their own initia- 
tive, relatively few would pursue 
the matter; but when required to 
take the first hurdles, the screening 
and exemption examinations, they 
are then, when successful, quite ready 
to omit the course. We emphasize, 
too, that failure in these examinations 
is not failure in the ordinary sense; 
that, after all, the student is merely 
being given an opportunity to try 
her mettle, there being no possibility 
that anyone will judge her inferior 
if she fails to pass work that she 
has not taken. We stress the fact 
that opportunity to try is in itself 
a major recognition. 

We now confine this required pro- 
gram to those subjects which we 
offer in our first two years, Eng- 
lish composition, the three natural- 
science courses, Human Development 
and Behavior, History of Western 
Civilization, Modern Society, and 
Speech. The remaining subjects— 
the two Arts courses, World Culture, 
and Philosophy of Life—have no 
close parallels in high-school cur- 
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riculums and so remain on the 
optional basis as formerly. 


LL Freshmen, during the regular 
freshman placement-test pro- 
gram, take screening tests in six 
of the basic courses. Before the 
inauguration of the screening tests, 
the College was already using place- 
ment tests. A consideration of these 
indicated that some could facilitate 
the screening purpose as well as 
the general guidance purpose for 
which they were originally intended, 
and that, with the addition of a few 
short subject tests, the needs of the 
screening program could be met. The 
main purpose of these tests is to 
identify roughly the top fifteen to 
thirty per cent of students, depending 
on the subject, and to encourage 
them to take the exemption examina- 
tions. The first two days of the 
freshman placement testing are used, 
then, for both general and screening 
testing. Results are announced on 
the evening of the second day, so 
that those who must take exemption 
examinations on the third day may 
be notified. It is usually possible 
to do two exemption examinations in 
the one day. These are done 
while other students register, special 
arrangements being made for such 
examinees so that they will not miss 
any of the other activities. 

In the three sophomore subjects 
in which required screening tests are 
given at entrance, Modern Society, 
Speech, and physics, the exemption 
examinations are postponed until the 
second semester of the first year, 
being given just prior to the time 
when the student must plan the 
second year’s program. In our enter- 
ing class of 150 students, about 30 
are successfully screened for some 
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45 exemption examinations in first- 
year courses. Rarely has a student 
screened in three subjects, but it 
does happen. Since the student can 
take only two examinations in this 
period, the other is given in the first 
week of school, with a change in 
program schedule in the first week 
if the exemption is earned. Later 
in the year another 40 Freshmen are 
screened to try the exemption exami- 
nations in Speech, Modern Society, 
and physics. Again there are over- 
laps. Roughly speaking, in the first 
year §5 students try 85 examinations 
in all. The number of exemptions 
must, of course, be considered in 
line with the size of a student body 
of 525 students and the span of time 
which is included. For the three 
years 1948, 1949, 1950, a total of 
144 exemptions has been allowed. 
Most of these exemptions have been 
earned singly, but there are 20 
students who have had two; one who 
has had three; and one who has had 
four. The percentage distribution of 
the exemptions by course has been: 


Per Cent 
English Composition 
Speech 
Human Development and Behavior........ 4 
History of Western Civilization............ I 
Life—Natural II 
Matter—Natural Sciences... 
Energy and Cosmos—Natural Sciences..... 2 


HERE are very few applications 

for exemption from the junior- 
and senior-year subjects or the sopho- 
more Arts course. Exemptions in 
the third science course, the Arts 
course, and in World Culture have 
been few and far between. No one 
has ever applied for a Philosophy of 
Life exemption examination. This 
literally means that go per cent of 
exemption testing is done in the 
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freshman year for basic courses, and 
can be scheduled without interference 
with regular. class attendance. A 
girl may retake a screening test at 
any time if she believes that she has 
not done herself justice on the earlier 
tests; few choose to do so. Obviously, 
she can do this only for her sophomore 
subjects, since after the first two 
weeks of the semester she will already 
be registered and taking her freshman 
Basics. There is no encouragement 
offered to anyone to repeat an exemp- 
tion examination in which she has 
failed, but this door is not entirely 
closed, since theoretically a student 
could by her own effort or special 
educational experiences become better 
prepared than at a previous time. 
The rule is that upon the advice of 
the course chairman who will have 
considered the matter, the examina- 
tion may be repeated; but we have 
not had such cases in our recent 
experience. Neither do we encourage 
special preparation or offer advice 
to incoming Freshmen prior to their 
registration. Rather, we hold to the 
conviction that we are interested in 
finding those who are already 
qualified. 

When a student comes from another 
college, she is exempted without 
examination from basic courses and 
granted credit for them if the dean 
and departmental faculty agree on 
the comparability or near compara- 
bility of the work already taken. 
Like any other student, she may 
also elect to take the examinations 
in any of the remaining subjects 
not covered by credit and would be 
required to do so in freshman- 
sophomore subjects. 

At Pennsylvania College the prin- 
ciple of exemption by examination 
[Continued on page 281) 
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An Adventure in Spirit and Mind 


By ETHEL W. TAPPER 


A Description of Humanities Courses at Aurora College 


E faculty of Aurora College, 
along with Robert Nathan, 
believes that “‘it will be a long 

while before a spider writes a sym- 
phony, or a mouse builds a cathedral” !! 
Committed to the Christian concept 
that men are very much more than 
animals and that every man is 
important, Aurora College has chosen 
to identify itself as a Christian liberal- 
arts college. The help it purposes to 
give students has been defined thus: 
. Preparation for a particular 
vocation. . . . General education for 


the réle of a responsible and effective 
member of society. . . . Education 
in the humanities that will develop aes- 
thetic appreciation, encourage worthy 
value judgments and open up the 


resources of religion. 

For a long time, the importance of 
general education has been under- 
scored in the institution by a fairly 
extensive distribution requirement of 
courses for a degree, but only recently 
have deliberately general courses in 
the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences been introduced. 

One of these, a general course in the 
humanities, for Freshmen, has been 
designed especially to implement the 
second and third institutional objec- 


‘Nathan, Robert. Mr. Whittle and the Morning 
Star. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. p. 144. 

*Stephens, Theodore P. ‘Purposes of Aurora 
College.”” Unpublished statement, Faculty Re- 
search Committee, Aurora College, 1950. 


tives. The students at Aurora Col- 
lege, like all other young people, are 
living in a society in which moral and 
= values seem meaningless or 
chaotic for many. Aware of these 
facts and believing that a discerning 
examination of some of the achieve- 
ments of men might help students 
to establish their own hierarchies of 
values, a small faculty committee 
fixed upon such objectives as those 
following, which they believed were 
in harmony with the philosophy 
underlying the purposes of the college. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
some progress could be made by 
students in these directions. The stu- 
dent should 


I.gain some knowledge of the cultural 
heritage of the past 

a. develop some sense of the “flow of 
history” 

4. gain an acquaintance with some of the 
masterpieces of Western literature, art, 
music 

. begin to understand the development of 
some of man’s great ideas, especially 
those in philosophy and religion 

2. engage in critical thinking 

@. raise questions about the ideas proposed 
in the past 

6. begin thoughtfully to relate material 
from one subject-matter field with that 
from another; begin to sense the ways in 
which the contributions of the several 
fields support each other in revealing 
truth 

3. develop broader and deeper interests 
a. like more kinds of art, music, and so on 
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4. spend some time, by his own choice, 
with music, art, drama, and so on, at 
least at the spectator level, and perhaps 
even at the participating level 

. be eager to explore new avenues of 
aesthetic or intellectual concerns (willing- 
ness to sample the new before rejecting) 

4. enlarge his appreciation of literature, music, 
art, and so on 

a. like literature, music, art 

4. be able to analyze the principles present 
in a given item 

c. be able to criticize the good and bad 
elements of a given item 

d. prefer the better example (but not just 
because he thinks he should) 

5. begin consciously to develop a personal 
philosophy of life based upon defensible 
standards of value 


In the colleges of the United States, 
varied kinds of general humanities 
courses seem to be in operation, but 
they can be grouped approximately 
into three main categories: the 


historical-cultural, the philosophical- 
great books, the aesthetic.* Con- 


cerned with these objectives, the 
committee adopted the _historical- 
cultural pattern for a framework, 
but the distinctive emphasis of the 
pattern, if there is such, is a non- 
sectarian but deliberate consideration 
of the outreach of the spirit and mind 
of Western man in the light of 
Christianity. The working definition 
of the humanities is not a limited 
number of particular subject-matter 
fields but rather the study of the great 
works of men because men who were 
more than animals made them and 
invested them with value. 

Despite the historical framework, 
no impossible attempt is made to 
study all of history, but a few great 
periods such as, for example, the 
Golden Age of Greece, the first 


3Davidson, Robert F. ‘Trends in the Humani- 
ties in General Education,” The Humanities in 
General Education, edited by Earl James McGrath. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 


1949. 293-97. 
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century A.pD., and the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D., are studied carefully, while 
only limited attention is given to the 
intervening centuries. In the study 
of a given period, not all the political 
or military events are considered; 
rather, the spirit of the age is sought. 
The focus of concern is what people 
were thinking about, what outreach 
of their minds and spirits toward 
beauty, knowledge, truth, goodness, 
is expressed in their art, literature, or 
religion. 


HE statement that the class 
meets five periods a week for two 
quarters and that the students pur- 
chase a background textbook in the 
history of civilization reveals little 
about the functioning of the course. 
More significant is the fact that 
reading is done in actual documents 
of importance, of which the students 
have individual copies. For example, 
the students read a sizable portion of 
Plato’s Republic, discussing such ques- 
tions as who shall be educated and 
how, or who ought to govern. Or 
they study Peer Gynt and consider 
the struggle of someone who tried to 
escape from life and very nearly failed 
ever to be himself. Always the 
attempt is to relate the ideas sug- 
gested by the readings to problems 
which are real to college young people. 
Many of the problems raised are 
questions of values. Early in the 
second quarter the students read 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. The read- 
ing assignments require thoughtful 
analysis, for the students are asked to 
come to class prepared to discuss 
how the point of view of The Prince 
contrasts with the teaching of Jesus 
in the Sermon on the Mount. They 
discover quickly many points in their 
present world where the ideas empha- 
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sized in The Prince seem to be 
present. The contemporaneity of the 
issue of the ends justifying the means, 
and the way in which this issue 
permeates all of present-day life, 
makes for lively discussion, in which 
understanding of the conflicting prin- 
ciples is sharpened. 

Later, the students read (in transla- 
tion) the first part of Goethe’s Faust. 
Here the reading and discussion 
assignments are directed to what 
Goethe is saying underlying the 
medieval-type plot of a man’s signing 
a contract for his soul with Mephisto- 
pheles. The subtle temptation to a 
choice which is essentially a proclama- 
tion of self-will can be identified; 
students can recognize that such 
problems of choice are problems tor 
all men in all centuries. In the study 
of such a piece of literature the 
problem of chaice is startlingly vivid. 
Such learning experiences may pro- 
vide both understanding and feeling 
toward valuing the Christian concept 
of the freedom of choice. 

Examples of painting and music 
are studied by means of excellent 
prints and recordings and then by 
actual examples in the Art Institute 
of Chicago and by recitals both in the 
college community and in Chicago. 

Because actively engaging in cul- 
tural experiences brings its dividends 
of clearer understandings, broader 
interests, and deeper appreciations, 
carefully planned field trips are inte- 
grated into the course. In a recent 
year, these trips included, among a 
number of others, an afternoon at the 
Oriental Institute, a visit to the Vienna 
Exhibition at the Art Institute, a visit 
to Newberry Library to see the 
incunabula and to sense something 
of the significance of printing to 
Western culture, and attendance at 
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a recital on the Rockefeller Chapel 
organ at the University of Chicago. 
Any of these would have been an 
interesting experience in itself, but in 
every case the experience was planned 
to enrich instruction already given. 
Subsequent instruction was definitely 
related to the field experience. 

A special kind of opening unit was 
planned for the first quarter. Several 
class periods were spent previewing 
the kinds of materials to be used in 
the course, examples of music, liter- 
ature, and art. Assignments made 
relating to these lessons raised ques- 
tions which the student could not yet 
answer satisfactorily but which he 
recognized he could deal with ade- 
quately if he were at home with the 
materials of the course. The student 
was told that the questions were like 
actual ones which would be raised and 
answered in the course. As this unit 
built to a close, it was easy to derive 
a working definition of the humanities 
and to express the objectives and 
basic assumptions of the course. 

The concluding unit at the end of 
the second quarter reviewed some of 
the materials studied as illustrative 
of the outreaches of mankind toward 
beauty, truth, goodness—outreaches 
made as people seek freedom. In line 
with the underlying philosophy of the 
course, the thesis was offered, although 
not imposed upon anyone, that the 
basis for freedom is in the Christian 
concept of man. 


HE objectives previously listed, 

interpreted to be changes in ways 
of thinking, believing, and acting, 
include not only informational gains 
but development of understandings, 
critical relating of material from one 
field with that from another, growth 
of interest and appreciation, develop- 
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ment of attitudes and values. Evalua- 
tion is defined to be the measurement 
of change. 

The measurement of knowledge of 
facts is easier than the measurement 
of other objectives. In addition to 
locally devised tests for facts, the 
literature and fine-arts sections of 
the standardized Cooperative General 
Culture Test are administered both at 
the beginning of the first quarter 
and at the close of the second quarter. 
Although the emphasis of the course 
is not primarily factual, the gains 
as recorded in these fact-measuring 
instruments have been marked. 

On the fine-arts section, 85 per cent 
of the individual cases showed definite 
gains, and on the literature section go 
percent. The gains for each quartile 
of the total group, expressed in fresh- 
man percentiles from the national 
norms, are as follows: 


Fine Arts 
Beginning End 
93-75 


LITERATURE 
Beginning End 
63.50 78.50 
38.50 68.00 
22.00 45-50 


In the local tests an attempt is made 
to ask some questions the answering 
of which will cause the student to 
engage in critical thinking and give 
evidence of his understanding. 

Student reaction sheets, which have 
been designed and used in several 
varying forms and are submitted 
unsigned by the student at the close of 
the course, give some evidence con- 
cerning interests and values. Of 
course, the students may not accu- 
rately understand the changes in their 
thinking, but there is reason to 
believe that they have tried honestly 
to express their reactions. 

One section of the reaction sheet 
gives the student a chance to vote on 
particular reading assignments, indi- 
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cating which he liked best and least 
and which he considered of most 
value. Interestingly, the votes on 
preference and on maximum value do 
not always coincide. The votes have 
usually been high in favor of both 
interest in Faust and its value; they 
have usually been low in preference 
for The Prince but high in value for 
the thinking it stimulated. 

The student also casts votes for 
and against the value of each field 
trip or special activity of the course. 
Some questions of the short-answer 
ag relating to the objectives of 
the course are included. The final 
section of the reaction sheet gives the 
student an opportunity to indicate, in 
any way he may wish, the topics and 
activities he would have liked included 
in the course, and to make any other 
suggestions concerning weaknesses or 
values of the course. 


HIS general introductory course 
in the humanities, Spirit and 
Mind of Western Man, is still in the 
experimental stage, since it is now 
being taught for only the fourth time. 
Like all growing ideas, it has shown 
modifications from time to time, and 
surely it will continue to undergo 
modification. A more extensive syl- 
labus needs to be developed; more 
refined techniques of measurement 
should be devised. A third quarter, 
giving attention to the American 
heritage, is being added to the 
sequence. The ways in which this 
series of courses is related to other 
parts of the curriculum should be 
increased. Meanwhile, the course rep- 
resents something which Aurora Col- 
lege believes in very much, for the 
college holds a basic conviction that it 
is men who build cathedrals. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 
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Developmental Reading at 
Purdue’ 


Since the fall of 1950, Purdue 
University has been offering a course 
in Developmental Reading known as 
English X. Through group instruc- 
tion we try to improve the basic 
reading skills of average and superior, 
as distinguished from handicapped, 
readers. For several years the Purdue 
Reading Clinic has dealt with deficient 
readers referred to it; the new pro- 
gram, which makes no attempt to 
duplicate that effort, centers its atten- 
tion instead on the “normal” reader. 

English X is taken by students 
whose initial reading scores range 
from the lowest to the highest. 
Those with the very lowest scores are 
sometimes referred to the Reading 
Clinic; all others are given a 15-week 
course in Developmental Reading. 
The enrollment has always been com- 
posed largely of Freshmen, but we 
admit upperclassmen and graduate 
students as well. Evening classes 
have been opened to faculty and other 
adults in the community. 

The results from English X are 
very promising. They indicate that 
instruction in basic reading skills 
may well take its place alongside 
instruction in the other basic com- 
munication skills of writing and 
speaking. 

When a child starts in elementary 


1Reported by Russell Cosper, Chairman of the 
Develo; oe Reading Program Barriss 
Mills, Head of the Department of English, Purdue 
University. 


school, he begins a long process of 
developing useful skills. He learns 
to manipulate numbers, practices 
oral and written composition. In 
the first grade, his primary concern 
is to acquire skill in reading, and 
reading as a skill is a major aim in the 
first six grades. Starting with no 
reading skill at all, most children 
learn in elementary school to translate 
written symbols into more or less 
vocalized words. 

But about the time a child enters 
junior high school, his teachers assume 
he knows how to read. From then 
on, students take quizzes over what 
they read, sometimes they use stories 
as models for composition, or they 
may practice reading aloud to develop 
expression and intonation. With 
increasing maturity, a student learns 
to understand more difficult material 
but keeps substantially the same 
skills he acquired in the elementary 
grades. Without direct training in 
reading, only a very few students 
increase their speed and efficiency 
after leaving the sixth or seventh 
grade. 

In college this handicap is mani- 
fested in a number of ways. A 
Freshman is called upon to read and 
digest a great amount of assigned 
and supplementary reading. All too 
often the sheer burden of wading 
through literature, history, and chem- 
istry assignments is so great that he 
has no time or energy left for applica- 
tion, appreciation, or digestion. In 
a novel course, for instance, the 
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instructor expects critical analysis, 
aesthetic appreciation, and social 
applications, and discusses such mat- 
ters in the classroom; the student is 
often left far behind because he 
struggles too long simply to read 
through the novel once. 

Usually an untrained student sees 
only a word at a time and vocalizes 
inwardly or outwardly. Many adults, 
even, move their lips and other 
vocal organs during “silent” reading. 
Almost all college students are weak 
in detecting main topics and sup- 
porting details, and in making valid 
inferences from what they read. 

Conventionally, the college cur- 
riculum is concerned with three major 
aspects of communication: speaking, 
writing, and critical reading. Read- 
ing as a basic skill, though funda- 
mental to all literary appreciation and 
to the pedestrian business of getting 
textbook assignments, is very largely 
neglected in college as it is in the 
secondary school. 

In the spring of 1950, a small group 
of faculty from the Department of 
English at Purdue University began 
to consider seriously the matter of 
reading skill. We soon picked up a 
working knowledge of some of the 
main contributions of psychology. 
We assimilated doctrine concerning 
perception, retention, regression. To 
these we added linguistic conceptions 
of vocabulary development, semantics, 
and the nature of writing. Finally, 
as English teachers we had long been 
concerned with comprehension, organ- 
ization, central ideas, and supporting 
details. After consulting with a num- 
ber of experts and visiting the reading 
program at Air University, Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, we began to set up a 
pilot program in reading. 
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Since we were to deal with “normal” 
students in a classroom situation, we 
decided to call our course Develop- 
mental Reading, to distinguish it 
from the reading clinic for handi- 
capped students. During the first 
semester, 1950-51, reading instruction 
was offered to thirteen classes. Each 
group met twice a week for an hour. 
All materials were furnished by the 
University, and no outside prepara- 
tion was required. Although a total 
of 307 students was enrolled in the 
first semester, Developmental Read- 
ing was considered for the first year 
an experimental pilot program. By 
offering reading instruction on a 
volunteer, non-credit basis to entering 
Freshmen, we hoped to be able to 
realize two major purposes: first, to 
find out if reading skill could be sig- 
nificantly improved through instruc- 
tion and laboratory practice; and 
second, to furnish data which would 
help to determine the advisability of 
including reading in the curriculum. 

To verify the results obtained in 
Developmental Reading, a control 
group of 282 Freshmen was set up. 
This group of Freshmen compared 
fairly well in reading achievement and 
general ability with the experimental 
group.* 

To increase the reading efficiency of 
Developmental Reading students, we 
settled on four major activities which 
all the instructors would use. These 
four were reading films, accelerator 
reading, tachistoscopic practice, and 
mature essays: 

The reading films are a series of 
sixteen short reading selections distributed 
by the Harvard University Press. The 


*The comparisons between the two “om are 


not given discussion. The informa- 
tion may be obtained upon request from Barriss 
Mills, English Department, Purdue University. 
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first selection is shown at slow speed— 
about 180 words a minute—and allows 
the reader five fixations a line. The 
speed increases to about 700 words a 
minute in film No. 16 and the fixations 
decrease to two a line. An excellent 
comprehension check accompanies each 
film. This aspect of the course is 
designed to increase speed, to widen the 
span of acuity, and to teach rhythmical 
eye movements. By means of the tests, 
we know at all times just what is happen- 
ing to comprehension scores. 

In the reading laboratory we have 
about 150 books, mostly novels, ranging 
in difficulty from Enid Bagnold’s National 
Velvet to Henry James’s The Ambassadors, 
and a fair number of magazines. This 
“free-reading” library is used chiefly in 
the accelerator, a reading device developed 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson and dis- 
tributed by Science Research Associates. 
The accelerator is a bookholder equipped 
with a shutter which descends over the 
page at a predetermined rate. The 
accelerator builds up speed rapidly. We 
have no check on comprehension for the 
free reading; we count on the stu- 
dents’ interest in the book to keep up 
comprehension. 

We use both a group tachistoscope 
(Keystone) and several individual tachis- 
toscopic slide projectors. The tachisto- 
scope is a projector with a flashmeter 
shutter which can vary exposure times 
from one second to one-hundredth of a 
second. By using numbers and phrases 
we attempted to sharpen the span of 
acuity. After about ten practice sessions 
of fifteen minutes each, most of our 
students can see five digits in a hundredth 
of a second with about 80-per cent 
accuracy. 

For difficult reading in the broad field 
of social science, we are using Selections 
for Increasing Speed of Comprehension. 
This series of fourteen essays, published 
also by Harvard University Press, is 
valuable for teaching comprehension of 
mature essays by authors like John 
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Stuart Mill and Walter Lippmann. 

In addition to these teaching tech- 
niques and tests, we had the advan- 
tage of two other diagnostic pro- 
cedures. At the beginning and at the 
end of the course, each student has a 
photograph of his eye movements while 
reading. The filmed reading graph is 
taken on the Ophthalmograph (American 
Optical Company). Also at the start, 
each student’s vision is thoroughly tested 
on the Ortho-rater, a device developed 
jointly by Purdue University and Bausch 
and Lomb.* 


A careful evaluation of the Develop- 
mental Reading program was set up 
for the first semester of 1950-51. To 
compare progress for the two groups, 
those taking the conventional fresh- 
man course and those taking the 
regular curriculum plus two hours 
a week of Developmental Reading 
were given the Diagnostic Test, Sur- 
vey Section,‘ during the first and 
fifteenth weeks of the semester. In 
each testing, various forms of the 
test were used, and the examiners 
were assigned by lot. 

The Diagnostic Test, Survey Sec- 
tion, gives five scores: 


A rough measure of speed in words per 
minute 

Timed comprehension based on 20 ques- 
tions of detail 

Vocabulary, word meanings correct out 
of 60 items 

Timed plus untimed comprehension, ques- 
tions right out of 40 items 


%Since this report was originally written, we 
have made some changes in the course. We no 
longer use the tachistoscope, as it contributes very 
little to reading skill. The Ophthalmograph has 
been replaced by the more manageable electro- 
oculograph. Through our testing, we discovered 
that students with visual defects improve as much 
as those with normal vision; hence the Ortho-rater 
is used only occasionally. 

‘Prepared by the Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests under the chairmanship of Frances 
Oralind Triggs, Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 
t1gth St., New York 27, N. Y. 
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General comprehension, items right out 
of 100 items 

The experimental group in the 
fifteenth week of the semester showed 
a difference in reading speed of about 
167 words a minute, a gain in speed 
of 62 per cent. At this increased 
speed, there was a loss of nearly one 
question of detail in twenty. Vocabu- 
lary increase was nearly 6 per cent, 
and the general comprehension level 
was raised a little over 2 per cent. 

The control group, those not en- 
rolled in Developmental Reading, 
gained on the average something less 
than g per cent in reading speed. 
The other gains were small enough 
to be insignificant statistically. In 
general, results with the control group 
seemed to show that reading ability 
improves very slowly, if at all, in the 
conventional course of study. 

In contrast, English X students 
gained about 62 per cent in speed. 
With this increased speed some details 
may be lost, but good readers do not 
need to remember every detail. The 
experimental group made about twice 
as great a vocabulary gain, an increase 
which may be due to increased read- 
ing. In addition, they showed a 
small but statistically significant gain 
in general comprehension. 

For the second semester, 309 stu- 
dents were enrolled in English X. 
A good many upper-class students 
and faculty members came into the 
program. This group, which was 
much more heterogeneous, made 
beginning averages in both speed 
and comprehension which were some- 
what higher than those of the first- 
semester group. Gains in speed were 
a bit less, but the comprehension 
scores showed greater gain. 

As a further check on the results 
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of the work done in Developmental 
Reading, the Harvard Reading Test 
which accompanies Selections for 
Increasing Speed of Comprehension 
was administered to the experimental 
group and the second-semester group 
at the beginning and at the end of 
the course. The initial and _ final 
averages, together with gains, for the 
first- and second-semester groups of 
English X were as follows: 


English X 


Speed Comprehensi 
(Words per Minute) “(Per Cent) 


First-Semester Group 


Beginning score........ 206.2 58.0 
356.3 58.6 
Second-Semester Group 
Beginning score........ 227.4 64.3 
376.6 68.1 


These figures show that the first- 
semester students gained about 73 
per cent in speed on difficult material. 
This greater gain may be more 
important educationally than the 
62-per cent increase on the diagnostic 
test. Comprehension shows a slight 
gain. The second-semester group 
made a similar gain in speed and a 
better gain in comprehension. 

The test data in general indicate 
that in our first year of operation we 
could increase reading speed sig- 
nificantly and at the same time 
improve comprehension. The results 
apparently show that by working 
directly on reading skill, it is possible 
to increase decidedly the rate at 
which a student can grasp the content 
of the printed page. A_ student 
trained in reading is competitively at 
an advantage in doing his required 
and cultural reading. 

In September, 1951, we added 
another laboratory and increased our 
enrollment. For the past year and a 
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half we have had approximately five 
hundred students each semester, and 
our gains in speed have remained 
constant. Comprehension gains are 
somewhat more favorable. In time 
we may be able to train most of our 
students in reading. The Depart- 
ment of English may be able to raise 
significantly the quality of work done 
by the Purdue student body. 

One difficulty in the general setup 
is the problem of public relations. 
Since we have had remedial reading 
for handicapped students for some 
time in secondary and college cur- 
riculums, we find it fairly easy to 
justify the teaching of reading for 
slow readers. There is some disposi- 
tion to approve Developmental Read- 
ing for Freshmen who do not meet a 
certain standard, but to question 
instruction in reading for average 
and superior readers. 

We take the position that the 
superior reader has even more to 
gain than the inferior reader. All 
students tend to make the same 
gains in percentages, but the better 
reader can gain more, simply because 
he has more to start with. It is not 
uncommon for a superior reader to 
enter college able to read at 450 
words a minute with 75 per cent 
comprehension. He is much more 
likely than the mediocre reader to 
increase his speed to 1,000 words a 
minute, with even better compre- 
hension. Colleges have a_ special 
obligation to the superior student, 
and Developmental Reading is one 
way of meeting that obligation. 

Some college teachers have long 
contended that when a student enters 
college he should have already gained 
competence in the basic skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
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that it is up to the secondary schools 
to teach reading and teach it well. 
A more reasonable and hopeful view 
is that reading as a skill should be 
taught all along the line, by all of us 
concerned with educating our young 
people. The secondary schools should 
do much more with reading, but so 
should the colleges. Today, with all 
our printing presses running at frantic 
speed, an educated citizen has an 
ever increasing duty to keep himself 
informed, and a strong need to 
develop efficient habits and _ skills 
in reading. 


What Do College Students 
Think of Counseling?’ 


This report describes an attempt 
to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
comparatively intensive series of pre- 
enrollment counseling conferences by 
securing students’ reactions to the 
services. At the University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee Extension Divi- 
sion, 335 Freshmen were interviewed 
prior to their enrollment for the first 
and second semester of the 1951-52 
school year. With student collabora- 
tion, a check list was designed on 
which each student counseled could 
anonymously indicate his impressions 
of the counseling received and also 
give more specific reactions to parts 
of the program. 

Special attention was paid when pre- 
paring the check list to neutralizing 
in three ways the positive bias which 
questionnaires of this type frequently 
encourage. First, in each series of 
five possible alternative responses, 


1Reported by Lawrence P. Blum and Ben A. 
ivan, Milwaukee Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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at least two and sometimes three 
alternatives were negative in nature. 
In addition to this abundant oppor- 
tunity for negative reactions, the 
descending order of alternatives from 
positive to negative was varied from 
item to item to ensure that students 
would read the items carefully before 
checking them. The third check on 
bias was the space allowed for com- 
ments on each item, a_ provision 
which, it was believed, would elicit 
a normal distribution of negative 
responses in areas where the listed 
alternatives did not apply. 

The check list is reproduced here. 
In the space for checking is given 
the number of individuals who made 
the particular appraisal. 


You have recently completed a series of 
vocational guidance interviews. Will you 
please check those statements which represent 
your attitudes. More than one statement can 
be checked on each item. 

1. The testing program was: 

122 (a) adequate 

179 (4) interesting and stimulating 

106 (c) satisfactory 

5 (d) incomplete 
5 (e) confusing 
4 (f) other (comments) 
2. My counseling interview was: 
(a) unfriendly and awkward 
2 (4) vague and indefinite 
(c) too long 
9 (d) too short and hurried 
285 (e) stimulating and interesting 
33 (f) other (comments) 
3. I feel that the interview: 
85 (a) helped me make my decisions 
112 (4) resulted in a satisfactory decision 
230 (c) supplied me with useful information 
1 (d) forced me to arrive at a decision 
that was not my own 
1 (e) resulted in an unsatisfactory voca- 
tional choice 
6 (f) other (comments) 
4. After the interview was over I felt: 
(a) it had been a waste of time 
(4) like ignoring the so-called advice 
that was given me 
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1 (c) completely at a loss as to what the 
next step should be 
33 (d) something should be done, but I 
was a little hazy as to what it was 
280 (e) there was something definite to do 
next about my educational and 
vocational plans 
5. The occupational information was: 
71 (a) instrumental in my deciding upon 
a satisfactory vocational choice 
228 (4) informative and interesting 
14 (c) interesting but not particularly 
useful 
3 (d) incomplete 
6 (e) other (comments) 
6. My general impression of vocational guid- 
ance is that: 
4 (a) only students requesting help should 
be counseled 
2 (4) it is needed by only a few students 
215 (c) it is very helpful for all students 
178 (d) all students should go through the 
process 
7. Make any comments you wish to make 
regarding what you liked or disliked about 
the counseling you received. Include any 
suggestions that would, you feel, make the 
counseling more effective for other students. 


An inspection of the replies reveals 
a preponderance of favorable reac- 
tions. The fact that during the 
interviews students encounter infor- 
mation some of which may be unpala- 
table makes the small number of 
openly hostile replies reassuring. 

Part 1 evaluated students’ reactions 
to the testing program. The responses 
were encouraging since, despite the 
grueling experience of several hours 
of testing, only 14 students indicated 
a degree of dissatisfaction. About 
4° per cent actually showed some 
enthusiasm for the program. 

Part 2 of the questionnaire con- 
cerned reactions to the general tone 
or “‘climate”’ of the interviews. Again, 
a great preponderance of favorable 
responses appeared. Thirty-three stu- 
dents commented on the “other” 
category as follows: 22, “satisfactory”; 
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5, ‘very helpful”; 3, “very good”; and 
3, ‘stimulating, interesting, helpful.” 
The tendency toward favorable 
reaction was again apparent on Part 3, 
which dealt with vocational pro- 
cedures and conclusions. Typical of 
the “other” comments were these: 
“Tt showed that I needed to know 
more about the courses I intended 
to take,” ‘My interview opened 
new vocational lines to me and pro- 
vided information in all fields.” 

The opinions concerning the out- 
comes of counseling (Part 4) indi- 
cated that a majority of young 
people apparently felt secure after 
counseling in facing their future in 
college. A sufficient number indi- 
cated “haziness” or uncertainty 
regarding future action to suggest 
that possible improvements in coun- 
seling procedure were needed. 

As part of counseling procedures 
the young people were referred to the 
Occupational Information Library, 
where they were given information 
concerning indicated fields of work. 
The responses to this part of the 
check list were, again, very favorable. 

Part 6, summarizing over-all im- 
pressions of counseling, seemed to elicit 
overwhelmingly favorable response, 
with a small number of respondents 
approving counseling only for stu- 
dents requesting it. 

The student was given an oppor- 
tunity to make any additional com- 
ment or criticism he desired to. It 
seems significant that 85 replies, or 
about 20 per cent, contained com- 
ments ranging from one sentence to 
two paragraphs. Only a few of these 
were unfavorable. The responses were 
considered very carefully from the 
standpoint of how the services could 
more nearly meet student needs. 
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There are several possible explana- 
tions for the positive outcomes of a 
survey of this type. One possibility 
is that in spite of precautions taken 
to neutralize positive bias, the stu- 
dents still feel obliged to answer the 
items in a socially approved manner. 
Their reasoning might go something 
like this: Since guidance and counsel- 
ing are new and desirable techniques 
and I have been exposed to them, 
what has happened must be good. 

A second possibility may be that 
the students do not feel completely 
anonymous, despite the fact that they 
do not sign the forms, and for some 
reason fear administrative retaliation 
if they are too critical of the pro- 
cedures. Third, students may come 
into a university expecting a thor- 
oughly organized and mechanical 
induction and orientation procedure. 
When they have an opportunity to 
sit down privately with a counselor 
in a friendly, permissive atmosphere, 
they are so gratified by the personal 
attention given them that it is difficult 
for them to form objective attitudes 
concerning the value of the services. 
The fourth possibility is that students 
feel a need for guidance and sincerely 
appreciate the kind of counseling 
services described. 

It is difficult to determine which 
of the factors named operated to 
produce the results that were found, 
but the conclusion seems warranted 
that, so far as this particular study is 
concerned, students apparently appre- 
ciate counseling services. 

The regular use of a check list such 
as this is an illustration of a continual 
evaluative process which serves as 
a perpetual inventory of certain 
student attitudes toward counseling 
procedures. 
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A procram arranged to meet the 
academic needs of deans and advisers 
of girls in junior and senior high 
schools will be inaugurated this sum- 
mer at New York University’s School 
of Education. The program, leading 
to a Master’s degree, is to include 
studies in the evaluation of counseling 
services, sociometric techniques, pro- 
cedures for imparting occupational 
and pre-college information, group 
dynamics and related activities, visual 
and audio aids, and the recording 
and analysis of counseling interviews. 
The initial course, entitled “Emerging 
Concepts for Deans and Advisers of 
Girls,” will be given during the 
June 29-July 17 summer session 
and will be repeated during the 1953 
fall term. 


Tue establishment of the degree of 
Master of Fine Arts for graduate 
students in the fields of painting, 
sculpture, and dramatic arts has been 
announced by Columbia University. 
The new degree is designed for 
advanced creative artists who desire 
graduate study that will combine 
opportunity to practice their art with 
advancement of the broader academic 
aspects of the arts. 

The chief admission requirement 
for the M.F.A. program is a bacca- 
laureate degree which includes ade- 
quate preparation in the field. Both 
the School of Painting and Sculpture 
and the School of Dramatic Arts 
require that a major part of the 
program be taken in actual creative 


work—12 points in dramatic art and 
18 points in painting and sculpture. 
The candidate in dramatic arts must 
also take 12 points in dramatic liter- 
ature, pass a comprehensive examina- 
tion in French or German, and submit 
a thesis in the field of theater history 
or practice. Students of painting 
and sculpture are required to com- 
plete a major work in their medium 
as part of the degree requirement. 


W orxsnors to encourage better 
teaching of money management and 
financial security in schools and col- 
leges will be held this summer in eight 
universities: Connecticut, Denver, 
Miami (Ohio), Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Methodist, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. 

These workshops are made possible 
by the Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, whose program is 
financed in part by a grant from the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Scholar- 
ships are available. Inquiries should 
be addressed to R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
secretary, Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


The first recipients of the Rockefeller 
Public Service Awards to career 
civilians in the Federal Government 
were announced recently by President 
Harold W. Dodds of Princeton Uni- 


versity. Nine men and two women 
were selected from approximately 750 
applicants and nominees. The indi- 
vidual awards carry grants ranging 
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from $6,000 to $15,000, and totaling 
$134,000. They are being admin- 
istered by Princeton University as a 
national trust under a grant from 
John D. Rockefeller, III, and are 
intended to give special recognition 
for outstanding public service by 
establishing incentives for the con- 
tinuance and advancement of civilians 
in the Federal Government. Each 
award is designed to enable the 
recipient to spend from six to twelve 
months at a college or university of 
his choice in this country or abroad, 
or in some comparable educational 
activity. 


The second annual library workshop 
will be held at the State University 
of Iowa, June 8-12. It is primarily 
designed to meet the problems of 
the public librarian. It will include 
instruction in cataloguing, reference, 
children’s work, public relations, and 
soon. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mrs. Louane L. Newsome, Mathe- 
matics-Physics Library, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


A GRANT of $1,000,000 has been 
received from the Ford Foundation 
by the new Center for International 
Studies at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Of this grant 
$875,000 will be used to finance a 
study of 


the nature of information and ideas that 
reach various kinds of people in foreign 
countries, the channels by which they are 
conveyed, and the factors affecting the 
way people interpret the information 
and the way they react to it. 


The remaining $125,000 will sup- 
port a year’s study of ways in which 
“foreign countries might improve 
their resources to raise their living 
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standards.” It is expected that this 
portion of the study will deal par- 
ticularly with India, Indonesia, and 
Italy. Some thirty members of the 
faculties of M.I.T., Harvard, and 
Boston University will participate in 
the work on a part-time basis. M.I.T. 
will reimburse the other institutions 
for the time their faculty members 
spend as its employees. 


A meetine of geologists representing 
13 Midwestern university geology 
departments was held on February 28, 
1953, at the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center in Chicago. The one-day 
meeting was called by the Center 
to explore possibilities for the co- 
operative acquisition of little-used 
but important library materials in 
the field. As an outgrowth of the 
discussions, the geologists decided 
that the universities which participate 
in the Midwest Center might appro- 
priately supplement their own collec- 
tions with a comprehensive collection 
of foreign geologic maps and with 
files of minor and infrequently used 
journals, particularly those of foreign 
academies. Such materials would be 
acquired by and housed at the Center 
for the joint use of the several 
institutions. 


A worxsuop in the Social Sciences 
in Catholic College Programs will 
be held at Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., June 
12-23, 1953. Mornings will be devoted 
to papers and discussions presented 
to all members of the workshop. 
Afternoon seminars will deal with 
the practical phases of programs of 
instruction in economics, politics, 
sociology, and theology, and with the 
conduct of programs of concentration. 
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Further information may be obtained 
from Roy J. Deferrari, Director 
of Workshops, the Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Wirs the beginning of the new 
academic year next fall, Emory Uni- 
versity will open all its colleges and 
schools to women. There are already 
five hundred women students in the 
graduate school and the schools of 
nursing, medicine, dentistry, law, and 
theology. 


Tae Eighteenth Annual Conference 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, to be held August 
17-22, 1953, will deal with the subject 
“International Aspects of Librarian- 
ship.” Papers will be presented on 
the following topics: 


The Interdependence vf Knowledge and 
Information in the World Today 

The Unesco Program in General and the 
Libraries Program in Particular 

Problems of American Libraries in 
Acquiring Foreign Publications 

Problems of Foreign Libraries in Acquir- 
ing American Publications 

Lacunae in Foreign Bibliography 

Patterns of Library Government and 
Coverage in European Nations 

Awakening Library Consciousness in the 
Middle bce (Islamic countries) 

Library Development in Latin America 
and the Caribbean: Achievements and 
Handicaps 

The Program of the State Department: 
Cultural Institutes and Libraries 

The American Contribution to For- 
eign Library Establishment and Re- 
habilitation 


A sooxter setting forth the employ- 
ment qualifications of persons who 
have recently received scholarships 
or fellowships from the American 
Council of Learned Societies has been 
published by the Council. Adminis- 
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trators who need the services of 
teachers in any of the humanistic 
fields are urged to study this booklet. 
Copies may be obtained from William 
A. Parker, American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A airr of three rare Arabian ala- 
baster art specimens which are links 
in the latest attempt to solve the 
3,000-year-old mystery of the Biblical 
Queen of Sheba was made to Marietta 
College museum by Wendell Phillips, 
director of the American Foundation 
for the Study of Man, on behalf of the 
Foundation. The Carnegie Museum 
in Pittsburgh and the British Museum 
in London are the only two other 
museums that have art specimens 
of this type. The Marietta pieces, 
dating from 200 B.c., include an 
engraved votive tablet, a bust of a 
young woman, and a small bull’s 
head. They were dug up in South 
Arabia during the Foundation’s recent 
excavations there. The Foundation 
has conducted two expeditions in an 
attempt to find proof that the camel 
was first domesticated by the ancient 
Arabians, and that there was an 
actual Queen of Sheba. Archaeolo- 
gists of the Foundation are now in 
Arabia on a third expedition. 


Tue basic principles of an “‘elec- 
tronic scheduler,” a machine capable 
of anticipating bottlenecks in factory 
production lines, have been developed 
by an industrial-research group at the 
University of California. 


Nexr September, Marian College, 
now conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Francis for women students only, 
will become coeducational. 
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-Editorial-Comments - 


Academic Rights and 
bilities: a Noteworthy State- 
ment 


( educa recent investigations 

of educational institutions, be- 

cause of the conduct of the 
investigators, have become a matter 
of grave concern to friends of freedom 
and progress. These investigations 
should not, however, have been unex- 
pected. The vague distrust of pro- 
fessors which is more or less chronic 
with many people has become more 
virulent because of present world 
conditions and particularly because 
of the Communist conspiracy. It is 
not strange that under these circum- 
stances unscrupulous men have seized 
an opportunity to use the investi- 


gative power of Congress to make 
political capital for themselves. 
The social cost of this has been 


very great. Witnesses before certain 
committees have been virtually put 
in the position of defendants without 
the protection of procedural safe- 
guards that obtain in the courts. 
Suspicion, timidity, and fear have 
been engendered in the minds of 
many members of the academic pro- 
fession. Even if the activities of 
Congressional committees were to be 
radically reformed overnight, it would 
take a long time for higher education 
to recover its health. 

Universities and colleges must fer- 
vently hope for the return of sanity 
and common sense. Meanwhile, they 
have to live with the situation 
and do their best to bring about 
improvement. 

As we pointed out in these pages 


last month, institutions and_indi- 
viduals should co-operate with the 
investigating authorities. Refusal to 
do so is likely to do the individual 
and the institution more harm than 
good. In some cases, this co-operation 
may well be accompanied by vigorous 
protests against abuses on the part of 
the investigators. But this co- 
operation, with or without protest, 
is not enough. Academic people 
should strive to build up a public 
opinion that will not tolerate abuses 
such as we have been witnessing. 
They should continuously work at 
the job of explaining to the public 
the functions of universities and col- 
leges and the rights and duties of 
faculty members. By this double 
course of action—co-operation with 
the authorities and education of the 
public with respect to their own 
rights and responsibilities—they will 
best serve their cause. 

Recognizing this second duty, vari- 
ious organizations and _ individuals 
have been issuing statements of their 
positions. All of these that we have 
seen are worth while; the most impor- 
tant is that entitled “The Rights 
and Responsibilities of Universities 
and Faculties,” which was adopted 
unanimously by the Association of 
American Universities on March 24. 
It is the result of six months of work 
by a committee of the Association. 
It is notable less for anything new 
that it says than for its clear, bal- 
anced, and comprehensive treatment 
of the subject. 

It is too long to be quoted in full. 
It starts by listing some of the more 
important contributions that uni- 
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versities have made to our culture. 
It points out that the university must 
“‘be hospitable to an infinite variety 
of skills and viewpoints,” that “its 
whole spirit requires investigation, 
criticism, and presentation of ideas 
in an atmosphere of freedom and 
mutual confidence,” and that faculty 
members “must continue to analyze, 
test, criticize, and reassess existing 
institutions and beliefs.” 

From this the statement proceeds 
to a discussion of “The Obligations 
and Responsibilities of University 
Faculties.” It points out that the 
university, by employing a faculty 
member, endorses, not his views, but 
his capability and integrity. Hence 
the university scholar has a heavy 
obligation to weigh the soundness 
of his opinions and the manner in 
which they are expressed. 

Above all, he owes his colleagues in 
the university complete candor and 
perfect integrity. ...He owes equal 
candor to the public. If he is called 
upon to answer for his convictions it is 
his duty as a citizen to speak out. It is 
even more definitely his duty as a pro- 
fessor. Refusal to do so, on whatever 
legal grounds, cannot fail to reflect upon a 
profession that claims for itself the 
fullest freedom to speak and the maxi- 
mum protection of chat freedom avail- 
able in our society. In this respect, 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
places upon a professor a heavy burden 
of proof of his fitness to hold a teaching 
position and lays upon his university 
an obligation to reexamine his qualifica- 
tions for membership in its society. 


Legislative bodies from time to time 
may scrutinize the benefits and privileges 


[that universities enjoy]. It is clearly the 
duty of universities and their members to 
cooperate in official inquiries directed to 
those ends. When the powers of legis- 
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lative inquiry are abused, the remedy 
does not lie in non-cooperation or 
defiance; it is to be sought through 
the normal channels of informed public 
opinion. 

The authors condemn Russian 
Communism in emphatic terms and 
state that, since membership in the 
Communist Party requires acceptance 
of principles and methods incom- 
patible with the duties of a faculty 
member, “such membership extin- 
guishes the right to a university 
position.” The authors insist, how- 
ever, that, except where a faculty 
member violates a law, any disci- 
plinary action against him is a 
university responsibility which should 
not be assumed by any other body. 

This report deserves wide study 
by educators and laymen. It is a 
most important document in higher 
education. R.HLE. 


Letters to the Editor 


The time has come for the colleges 
and universities of this country to take 
steps to protect their independence. 
Recent all-too-familiar plans made and 
steps taken by Congressional committees 
to investigate members of college facul- 
ties suspected of being or having been 
Communists indicate the inevitability of 
some sort of examination of the pur- 
ported facts of the situation. 

Whether the profession wishes to 
accept them or not, two assumptions 
are basic to the conduct of these investi- 
gations and appear to have the support 
of a large segment of the population. 
The first is that membership in the 
Communist Party is a handicap to free 
objective inquiry or teaching because 
of the ideological limitations the party 
places on members. The second is that 
those directly concerned, and perhaps 
the general public, have a right to know 
who is teaching or conducting research 
under the limitations imposed by Com- 
munist Party membership. 
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In the face of the continuing investiga- 
tions, the only real question of practical 
import seems to be, How will information 
about the Communist affiliations of 
academic personnel be obtained? The 
Congressional committees seem bent on 
continuing their planned course of action 
irrespective of any questions raised about 
its effect on higher education or of their 
own competency in the matter. 

Positive and preferably concerted 
action on the part of those in responsible 
positions in higher education is obviously 
needed if the threat to the integrity of 
our institutions is to met. What 
action seems warranted? First, a defini- 
tion of position appears to be needed. 
Let policy-makers in each institution 
define for themselves the relationship 
between teaching competence and affilia- 
tion with Communist organizations or 
sympathy for the causes they espouse. 
Second, let them set forth policy and 
such action, if any, as will be taken 
toward those who have been or who are 
currently members of the Communist 
Party, members of groups declared sub- 
versive, those who teach or advocate 
Communism in their classroom as dis- 
tinguished from teaching about Com- 
munism, or those who actively support 
or sympathize with the Communist 
movement. A somewhat varied polic 
may need to be determined for eac 
group. Policy on such points and on 
others will be more or less controversial 
in various institutions—yet decisions 
will need to be reached in accord with 
the best interests of the schools and of 
higher education generally. 

Once such policies have been deter- 
mined, the next task is that of ascertain- 
ing the true position of individual staff 
members with respect to those policies. 
It is here that the Congressional com- 
mittees are alleged to have special 
competence and that the college and 
university administrators are charged 
with being incompetent actually to 
ferret out and expose teachers whose 
first loyalty is to a subversive group. 
With the resources and facts at his 
disposal, the college president obviously 
knows or is in a position to learn a great 
deal about any given faculty member; 
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certainly much more than any outsider. 
It is undoubtedly true that this might 
not be enough in cases where individuals 
have systematically concealed certain of 
their past affiliations. But it is clearly 
the president’s duty to recognize such 
situations and to call for help as needed 
in arriving at the facts with respect to 
any individual. The Justice Department 
would need to offer the same resources 
and evidence as could Congressional 
investigators, but should provide them as 
aids to an investigation by the person in 
authority, backed by the regents or 
trustees responsible for the institution. 
If the Department of Justice had the 
option of suggesting names of individuals 
who might bear careful scrutiny, the 
charge of “whitewash” would be cetehe 
precluded. No administrator would wish 
to run the risk of being accused of pro- 
tecting Communists through perfidy after 
pledging an honest personal investigation. 

In this manner investigations could 
be carried out quietly with the accused 
being easily cleared if | grounds, rationally 
determined in advance, were not found 
to exist, but able to bring suit if he felt 
himself unjustly deprived of his position 
as the result of an adverse decision. The 
reputation of neither the institution nor 
the accused would be unnecessarily 
injured, the personal rights of the vast 
majority would not be violated, and the 
needed protection against Communism 
would be provided. Certain congress- 
men would, it is true, be deprived of a 
considerable amount of publicity, but 
this, I am sure, could be suffered with 
equanimity by most of us. 

Concerted, co-operative action by 
executive officers of collegiate institutions 
would have certain advantages if the 
procedures outlined here appear as desir- 
able alternatives to the current procedures 
of investigation by Congressional com- 
mittee. An all-inclusive program would 
avoid the imputation of wholesale guilt 
now occurring as successive institutions 
are singled out for investigation. Each 
institution would be able to preserve its 
individual right to determine its own 
policy through the use of its own 
criteria for teaching competence with 
respect to Communist affiliation. Help 
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could be made available, as needed, 
to ascertain the true facts about an indi- 
vidual’s affiliation with subversive groups. 

Agreement by a sizable group of college 
and university presidents on a definite 
proposal to handle their own internal 
security problems would do much to 
check the current efforts of those now 
probing so assiduously into the pasts of 
persons whom they suspect of Communist 
sympathies. Furthermore, such action, 
backed by the immense prestige of our 
institutions of higher learning, might 
well serve as a rallying point for all who 
wish to preserve some measure of freedom 
from inquisition and prevent the spread 
of a system of trial by accusation which 
leaves the defendant in the anomalous 

sition of being found neither guilty nor 
innocent, but only accused, and with no 
protection but his own denials. 

An opinion of a committee of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors delivered in 1915 and quoted by 
the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education in the volume Nature and 
Needs of Higher Education appears 
relevant here: 


[If the academic profession] should prove 
itself unwilling to purge its ranks of the 
incompetent and the unworthy, or to prevent 
the freedom which it claims in the name of 
science from being used as a shelter for 
inefficiency, for superficiality or for uncritical 
and intemperate partisanship, it is certain 
that the task will be performed by others— 
who lack certain essential qualifications 
for performing it, and whose action is 
sure to breed suspicion and _ recurrent 
controversies deeply injurious to the internal 
order and public standing of universities 
(pages 29-30). 

Our institutions of higher education 
must recognize that the Communist 
Party in this country is perceived as a 
threat to the security of the United 
States, that membership in the party is 
regarded as a limitation on free inquiry, 
and that certain groups in this country, 
whatever their motives, have both the 
intention and the power to determine 
who is teaching under these limitations. 
The situation needs to be faced real- 
istically. Either the present investiga- 
tions will occur in one school after 
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another or those responsible for these 
institutions will take steps to stop them. 
The steps proposed here call for affirma- 
tive action showing that those responsible 
for our colleges and universities are 
competent to supply any needed pro- 
tection either from or 
inquiry which becomes inquisition. 
A. Rice, 
Graduate Student 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Robert E. Mathews, professor of law 
at Ohio State University, was asked to 
comment on Mr. 
comment follows. 


Rice’s letter. His 

The opening statement in Mr. Rice’s 
letter strikes a very responsive note. 
There is no doubt at all, or so I believe, 
that organized education must take steps 
to protect the independence of academic 
values. Since you have been good 
enough to invite my comments, I shall 
briefly state however, first, that I am 
glad to say that it seems to me that 
many of these steps are already being 
taken; and second, that while the par- 
ticular proposal he suggests has certain 
undeniable merit, it also contains certain 
serious defects. 

It is probable that some of the steps 
I shall speak of have been taken since 
Mr. Rice wrote his letter. But let me 
mention several by way of illustration. 
Certainly they show encouraging evidence 
of academic concern: The Senate of the 
University of Pennsylvania has recom- 
mended the election by each college 
faculty of its own committee on academic 
freedom and responsibilities to represent 
the faculty in proceedings involving 
suspension or dismissal; the Harvard 
Law Faculty has formed a voluntary 
committee to advise persons appearing 
before legislative investigating com- 
mittees and to aid in the procurement 
of legal counsel; the noted constitutional 
expert, Robert E. Cushman, professor 
of Government at Cornell, has published 
a widely read statement, “Academic 
Freedom on Trial”; Professors Chafee 
and Sutherland of the Harvard Law 
School have clarified appreciably the 
legal aspects “of witnesses’ immunity 
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from self-incrimination; two representa- 
tive groups of our own faculty at Ohio 
State have recently adopted a “State- 
ment of Principles” dealing with these 
matters, and have recommended a perma- 
nent procedural plan for the hearing of 
charges of disloyalty of faculty members; 
the Association of American Universities 
released last month its own pronounce- 
ment on “The Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of Universities and their Facul- 
ties’; and the American Association of 
University Professors, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, March 27-29, adopted 
a series of statements of principle relatin 
to tenure and freedom of inquiry an 
expression. This enumeration is only a 
small segment of the recent evidence of 
academic conviction and courage. It 
would indicate, I believe, that what Mr. 
Rice calls “definition of position” is 
rapidly shaping up, with guidance from 
both faculties and administrations. 

The problem of how to formulate 
action, and who shall take it, is not at all 
easy. Mr. Rice Proposes that university 
administrators “ferret out and expose 
teachers whose first loyalty is to a sub- 
versive group,” and that this be done 
co-operatively “by a sizable group of 
college and university presidents.” Before 
commenting on the merits of this sug- 

stion, let me recall that one pose A 


ardly anticipate a more graphic illustra- 
tion of inter-university co-operation in 
this field than the statement mentioned 
earlier by the Association of American 
Universities, released, of course, after 


Mr. Rice’s letter was written. This 
condemns “any kind of clandestine or 
conspiratorial activities” and states that 
membership in the Communist Party 
“extinguishes the right to a university 
position.” 

But there is more than one procedure 
for determining facts and taking action. 
The procedure Mr. Rice advocates would 
seem to involve a university investigation 
of its faculty membership, apparently 
facilitated by the Department of Justice 
through providing evidence and “sug- 

sting names of individuals who might 
rome careful scrutiny.” But there are 
certain serious objections to this proposal 
that require examination. 
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In the first place, the Department of 
Justice (meaning, no doubt, the F.B.I.), 
never to give out information. 

f through some unexplainable means 
any information got out, it would be 
incapable of confirmation nor would 
its source be identifiable. Certainly it 
could not then form the basis for any 
fair hearing. 

Again, Nir. Rice leaves the deciding 
function in the administration, where 
necessarily it must rest, but he makes no 
provision for active participation in an 
advisory capacity by faculty members 
selected by the faculty themselves. In 
view of the legal responsibilities of the 
president, this is as near as one can 
approach to a finding of fact by one’s 
“peers” —by one’s academic colleagues. 
But this is an important, a vital, attribute 
to any procedure that contemplates 
disciplinary action against a faculty — 
member. 

Even if this further protection be 
acceptable to Mr. Rice, there remains 
the difficult question of function. By 
hypothesis, we now have a faculty body, 
properly selected, and having fact-finding 
and advisory powers. Shall it also be 
investigative? Shall it “ferret out” the 
disloyal, an academic counterpart of a 
Velde Committee? To this my answer 
would be definitely negative. 

I do not accept the basic proposition 
that an educational institution has a 
function in the determination of anything 
beyond educational competence. By this 
I mean competence to teach, to engage in 
research, and to deal with students. 
Political orthodoxy is no concern of an 
educational institution. If a properly 
constituted governmental agency deter- 
mines that a teacher is a felon or is 

lotting the overthrow of the government 
& force, then the educational institution 
should give this determination due — 
in contemplating any action within 
its powers. But the determination of 

litical, civil, or criminal conduct 
impresses me as a function that educa- 
tion ought not to take over. Its con- 
siderations should relate to its own field 
of competence, merely weighing what 
light a governmental determination of 

[Continued on page 282] 


A Most Helpful Book 


Human ProsiemMs 1N TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE, edited by Edward H. Spicer. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1952. 301 pp. $4.00. 
Although it was scarcely foreseen, it 

was natural that as anthropologists came 

into more and more frequent association 
with peoples of other cultures, they 
would develop the kind of understanding 
of them which has been the modern 
anthropologist’s unique contribution. In 
an age of such rapid technological change 
as ours, in which space has been con- 
tracted by such time-machines as the 
airplane, and in which communication 
between the peoples of the world is 
proceeding at an ever accelerating pace, 
the techniques of human understanding, 
of to — influence 

ple, are at the very highest premium. 

5 the present thoroughly admirable 
volume fourteen experienced anthropolo- 
gists set out the case histories of particular 
cultural situations and analyze the prob- 
lems involved in order to throw light 
upon the kinds of special cultural prob- 
lems which anyone involved in the 
process of cultural change in a tech- 
nological age is likely to encounter. 
Originating in Cornell University’s pro- 
gram for research and training in culture 
and applied science, the book is designed 
as a whetstone upon which to sharpen 
the wits of students. As an aid in 
teaching I should evaluate this book as 
indispensable, and I should urge all 
teachers of the social sciences to make 
themselves acquainted with this pioneer 
work as soon as possible. The k is 
one which can be read with equal advan- 
tage in the solitary confines of one’s 
study or by the worker in the midst 
of such problems of cultural change as 
it describes. 

Each case history is presented to 
illustrate certain specific points, and the 
cases have been brilliantly chosen and 
presented. It is seldom that one en- 


counters such uniform excellence in a 
volume made up of so many contribu- 
tions. The fact is that the red thread 
of the editor’s integrative activities as 
well as the obvious planning that went 
into the making of this volume have 
combined to give it an eminently useful 
wholeness. 

The suggestions for study, the formula- 
tion of questions, the editor’s introduc- 
tions, and his final — chapter on 
conceptual tools for solving human prob- 
lems, combine to make this one of the 
most helpful volumes published in the 
field of practical human relations in 
our time. 

M. F. AsHtey Montacu 
Rutgers University 


Essays 
CRITICISM AND THE NINETEENTH CEN- 

TuRY, by Geoffrey Tillotson. New York: 

Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1952. xii+ 

283 pp. $4.00. 

This rather ambiguously titled book 
contains loosely related and thin-textured 
essays on critical methods, nineteenth- 
century poetry, Arnold, Pater, Newman, 
Collins, and Se James. They rep- 
resent the results of one scholar’s thera- 
reading of nineteenth-century 

nglish writers during the blitz years, 
when most of his waking hours were 
spent with government files. Mr. Tillot- 
son himself would undoubtedly be a 
delightful companion over London’s liter- 
ary teacups, but one hastens to ask 
whether, in view of the current British 
paper shortage, a work of criticism, in 
order to justify its publication, ought 
not to say much more than this one does. 

If there were a dominant idea or point 
of view which held these essays together, 
their frequent meanderings might be 
overlooked or justified. But Toit 
such a sense of direction, the reader has 
the uncomfortable feeling that he is 
continually being taken byways, 
only one or two of which lead to insights 
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fruitful enough to make the walk worth 
while. To be sure, Mr. Tillotson has 
warned his readers that he will make use 
of only one of three possible methods: 
“To write of the small trove—a village 
or rich valley—in the light of the whole 
country tramped over” (page 13). What 
is disappointing is that the “small trove” 
turns out to considered for its own 
sake, and one tends to lose sight of its 
relation to the “whole country.” 

This result would seem to be related 
to the author’s clever but specious defense 
of the slow reader, who, he says, more 
nearly than the fast reader approximates 
the pace of composition. But if the 
slow reader merely loses himself among 
minutiae, how can the step-by-step 
account of his journey pom anyone 
beyond the small circle of his intimate 
friends? 

To the initial handicap of all criticism, 
that it dwells at one remove from the 
reality of great literature, Mr. Tillotson 
adds another when, as a critic of critics, 
he talks about the critical practice of 
Arnold and Pater. After traveling for 
a while in this world of double shadows, 
one Vo ge to understand the meta- 
physical objections of Plato to try, 
which he saw as twice removed from 
reality. 

Perhaps to cavil at the author’s 
frequent use of fragmentary sentences is 
to betray one’s daily concern with under- 
graduates, but out of such concern also 
comes one’s appreciation of the useful- 
ness, for pedagogical purposes, of such a 
sentence as the following about James: 
“Like all of us in the completeness of 
their resources, his choicest characters 
differ from most of us in trying to 
organize those resources in the interests 
of their neighbors” (page 269). 

Marcaret L. WILEy 
Brooklyn College 


Provocative 


An Essay on Metuop, dy C. Hillis 
Kaiser. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1952. vi+ 
163 pp. $3.25. iA 
Granting that “education is concerned 

with the provision and evaluation of the 

means by which human individuals can 
perfect themselves as individuals” (page 
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147), our task as educators should be to 
define these means as clearly as possible. 
In terms of formal teaching they prove 
to be identifiable with the four basic 
disciplines—art, science, philosophy, and 
religion. But our difficulty is that when 
we endeavor to assess the respective 
contributions of these important studies 
to the total program, and ask the actual 
practitioners for definitions of them, we 
receive only “‘a set of conflicting claims 
and no miaene or intelligible account 
of how they are related to each other” 
(page 143). The author attempts to 
meet this difficulty by providing us with a 
map of these studies showing their 
precise boundaries and interrelationships. 
Starting with some basic distinctions 
between playful and serious activities 
(those pursued for themselves and those 
ursued for the sake of some outcome), 
tween activities terminating in judg- 
ments and those not, and _ between 
disciplines of immediacy and those of 
transcendence, we arrive finally at a 
“square of opposition” in which, when 
we locate each of the disciplines at one 
of the corners, the connecting sides 
indicate common qualities. Thus art and 
science are both disciplines of play and 
of immediacy, while religion and philos- 


—_ are both serious and transcendent; 


on the other hand, science and philosophy 


are both disciplines terminating in judg- 
ments, while neither art nor religion is 


basically 


One could easily criticize such a 
scheme as being artificially neat. But 
this would hardly be fair to the author, 
since he obviously intends that we 
should view it only schematically. How- 
ever, there is a more serious criticism. 
The reader will be disturbed to find that 
according to the author’s definitions— 
which are based, as he says, so far as 
possible on actual usage—many of the 
accepted definitions of these disciplines 
are no longer tenable. Only two need be 
mentioned. In making science playful 
and philosophy serious he is eliminating 
practical science and theoretical philos- 
ophy. This is hardly justifiable on 
grounds of common usage which is only 
too happy to identify science with the 
improvement of life and philosophy with 
the ivory tower. Again, in making 
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science a discipline of immediacy and 
philosophy one of transcendence he is 
identifying science with positivistic sci- 
ence and philosophy with the study of 
the a priori. But science is not only the 
science of Comte and Pearson, it is also 
that of Whitehead, Meyerson, and Bavink; 
and philosophy is not only the philosophy 
of Leibniz and Kant, it is also that of 
Locke and Hume. The point is that 
each of these disciplines is complex, and, 
in the author’s attempt to eliminate the 
vagueness which is due to this com- 
plexity, he selects that phase which fits 
into his conceptual scheme, relegating 
the others to the status of accidents. 
Similar difficulties arise in the definitions 
of art and religion. 

But whatever objections one may have 
to the solution provided, he must grant 
that the problem is highly significant. 
One need only recognize clearly both the 
difficulties involved in achieving any 
solution and the wide variety of solutions 
which have been proposed in the history 
of thought to become convinced that the 
problem is not an easy one. In any case 
the book is well written and deserves wide 
attention as a provocative to further 
thinking on the issue. 

A. Cornetius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


Confusing to the Reviewer 


Law: THE SciENcE oF INEFFICIENCY, dy 
William Seagle. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1952. x+177 pp. $3.50. 
I confess that my degree of density 

is such that, after several readings of 

this book, I am uncertain both as to the 
author’s purpose and the contribution, if 
any, it has made to intelligent thinking. 

There is no Preface to aid my appraisal. 
I gather that Mr. Seagle has a some- 

what low opinion of law and courts, 

particularly in their contemporary Ameri- 
can manifestations. However, the book 
is clearly not written as an instrument 
of reform, because the author has an 
opinion of legal reformers even lower 
than his opinion of the state of affairs 
they would reform. Because he believes 
it to be deliberate, he regards inefficiency 
in law as incurable: “Nevertheless, as 
long as rights and duties are the subjects 
of legal control and regulation, the 
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traditional evils must be expected” 
(page 166). The book gives considerable 
evidence of the frustration which such an 
attitude is bound to engender. 

I am never quite sure what Mr. Seagle 
means by “efficiency” in law. Perhaps 
he means disposing of the greatest 
number of disputes in the shortest 
possible time, but I cannot be certain 
of this. Whatever may be his ideal in 
this respect, he seems to regard the Star 
Chamber as a good example of it (see 
page 2; a/so, consider the following on 
page 110: “On the rare occasions when 
the officers of the law achieve efficiency, 
they disregard the law and indulge in 
such methods as the third degree’’). 

In a very specialized sense, the book 
is well written; and I suppose it does 
stimulate the reader to some intellectual 
activity—if he has a background for 
independent thought and, is 
not overly tempted to take the author’s 
strictures without a few condiments. 
The chapter headings are deliberately 
eye-catching. For example: “The League 
of Timid Men,” Me yf as a Process 
for Exchanging Evils,” “Efficiency as a 
Conjurer’s Illusion,” and “A Warning to 
Lawmongers.” The author has a genuine 
flair for the too clever phrase. Here 
are a few of many sonia examples: 
“Liberty, however, is only inefficiency in 
false face” (page 10). “The Founding 
Fathers revealed the highest skill known 
in legal history in their manipulation of 
obscurity” (page 26). “Litigation is 
only a means of enforcing in the legal 
arena the superior economic advantages 
of the market place” (pages 41-42). 
“Tt is apparent that the lent ideals of 
the judicial system produce the worst 
evils”’ (page 86). “A particularly absurd 
American custom is that of trying the 
ne before trying the prisoner at the 

ar” (page 107). “Man has separated 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions that God had joined together, 
and the result has been to stultify the 
processes of government” (page 130). If 
it be objected that these quotations have 
been wrenched out of context, the answer 
is that the context usually differs little 
from the quotations. 

This reviewer has usually been a soft 
touch for authors. Further, he has 
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often been a critic of matters legal, and 
he certainly has no prejudice against 
those assuming to act in a like capacity. 
However, he expects a certain amount 
of constructive balance to be exhibited. 
And he particularly “aay to the smu 
assumption that virtually all judges an 
lawyers, whether apostles of the status 
quo or would-be reformers, are engaged in 
a fraudulent conspiracy to foist upon the 
innocent laity a set of phony legal values. 
For examples: “But jurists, as a rule, 
talk about legal systems only because 
they are desperately bent on concealing 
the ge wen fact that there is no 
system in the law at all” (page 15). 
“To make the canons of construction 
look scientific, and to impress, if not to 
deceive, the vulgar, they are formulated 
in Latin sentences or phrases” (page 27). 
“ Actually, therefore, formal pleading can 
be only a pious legal fraud, and litigants 
can very well do without it” (page 53). 
Code pleading “was intended to attract 
window shoppers, and to impress them 
with the earnestness, zeal, and good will 
of the reformers” (page 55). “These are 
the attitudes, traditions, habits, conven- 
tions, mores, and etiquette of the bench 
and bar which, in their totality, make 
judges and lawyers serve their own 
convenience rather than that of litigants, 
and promote the universal worship of 
inefficiency” (page 56). “‘The judges of 
the Federal courts already possess this 
prerogative [the power to comment on 
the evidence], and the reformers pretend 
to believe that it will cure all the evils 
of the jury system without endangering 
its supremacy” (page 80). “The courts 
retend that in considering the evidence 
in the affidavits they are not determining 
issues of fact” (page 85). “Freely trans- 
lated, this legal proposition means that 
a reformatory statute is to be so 
interpreted as not to remove the primary 
evil at which it is aimed” (page 97). 
“A rather curious light is thrown upon 
the Founding Fathers’ ideal of a govern- 
ment of laws rather than a government 
of men by the constitutional system they 
devised, which seems to have as its 
primary purpose the frustration of law- 
making” (page 135). “Certainly the 
war on the administrative agencies is 
peculiar. Its real, as opposed to its 
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announced, objective is to destroy the 
spirit of the administrative agencies, and 
to make them behave in the same way as 
courts—inefficiently”” (page 145). 
Henry Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


GENERAL EpucaTION IN THEORY AND 
Practice, dy John P. Wynne. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1952. 251 
pages. $3.75. 

General Education in Theory and Prac- 
tice, according to its author, is designed 
to “assist in the systematic, critical 
analysis of the idea of general educa- 
tion” (page 9); according to its publisher, 
it is “an authoritative and indispensable 
guide to the entire philosophy”’ of general 
education (jacket); seneien to Ordway 
Tead, it is a “mine of pedagogical 
wisdom.” But this reviewer finds the 
volume unsatisfactory in both manner 
and content. There is fogginess of 
thought and expression, as witness, ‘The 
subject matter of empirical science broadly 
conceived is widely recognized as an 
objective correlate of thinking as a 
psychological aspect of human experi- 
ence” (page 56). Whereas the book 
should be specific as to what, where, and 
who, its references are the vaguest of 
generalities. Mr. Wynne almost never 
pins down a particular statement, but 
attributes viewpoints to “recognized 
authorities,” “qualified observers,” “stu- 
dents of education,” “educational re- 
formers,” “certain practical school men.” 
The Harvard Report is mentioned once, 
as are Hutchins and Adler; along with 
a reference to the University of loca 
and a footnote or two, these comprise 
the specific references to the many 
leaders, programs, and special studies in 

eneral education. Someone thoroughly 
amiliar with the literature and current 
practice of general education could pene- 
trate the vagueness. One unfamiliar 
with such material but contemplating 
the introduction of a program of general 
education would find little help. 

Mr. Wynne suggests that “the attitude 
which college professors and adminis- 
trators assume toward general education 
may determine the future course of 
civilization” (page 248). With the proper 
attitude, systematically applied, ‘‘recon- 
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structing the entire educational program 
from the kindergarten to the university” 
(page 233) is possible. That attitude 
finds the key to general education in 
method, not in subject-matter; it defines 
general education not in terms of 
product—particular characteristics or 
mind traits—but in terms of “desirable 
qualities of experience.” These, the real 
objectives of general education, are. . . 
“functional contingency, . . . widening 
sociality, . . . pervasive interest, ... 
creative originality, . . . intelligent choice, 
and . . . reflective purpose” (page 48). 
The volume is primarily a discussion of 
how these qualities are “to be used as 
criteria in planning, developing, and 
evaluating al genera -education programs 
and activities’ e 48). 

Beneath the verbiage and pedaguese, 
the repetition and fogginess, which mar 
this volume, there are some sound 
observations which make it worth read- 
ing. The author’s comments upon the 
extra-curricular program, the joint evalua- 
tion of outcomes, the lecture system, 
which he defends, group dynamics, 
which he criticizes, and the responsibility 


of every teacher to emphasize the ends of 
general education relieve an otherwise 


undistinguished volume. Higher educa- 

tion needs a solid study of the theory 

and practice of general education, but 

Mr. onus has not produced it. 
Francis H. Horn 
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A Major Contribution to 
Bibliography 
AMERICAN Lisrary Resources: A Bis- 
LIOGRAPHICAL GuipE, by Robert B. 
Downs. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1951. xii+428 pp. $7.00. 
With the publication of this book, 
Robert B. Downs, director of the 
University of Illinois Library and Library 
School, adds to his already impressive 
list of bibliographical aids to librarianship 
and to the world of scholarship. The 
present compilation, national in scope, 
was presaged by his Resources of Southern 
Libraries and Resources of New York City 
Libraries, published a number of years ago. 
The present large volume contains 
5,578 entries of printed library catalogues, 
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union lists of books and serials, surveys 
of library holdings, selected library 
reports, and similar publications. In a 
few instances unpublished lists are 
included. Sponsored by the Board on 
Resources of American Libraries of the 
American Library Association, the work 
is essentially a central record of bib- 
liographical finding aids, and one of its 
primary purposes is to aid in programs 
of national and Potent library 
co-operation. The period covered is 
— ly 1900 to 1950, with a few items 
published in the 19th century. 

The items are arranged broadly by 
the Dewey decimal classification, for 
the most part, because of the D.C.’s 
“simplicity and the general familiarity 
of library users with it” (page 3). For 
each item there are included the author, 
title, imprint, pagination and, in most 
cases, a brief annotation. Each item is 
presumably listed only once and under. 
primary heading, but minor subjects of 
the item are brought out in the fairly ade- 
quate index at the back of the volume. 

Some areas of knowledge such as the 
social sciences, literature and _ history, 
science and technology are much more 
fully covered than others such as fine 
arts and linguistics, the primary reason 
being that some areas have received more 
attention as far as published lists are 
concerned than others. The resources of 
some libraries, particularly the older and 
stronger libraries, are better publicized 
than those of the smaller and younger 
ones. Downs points out in his intro- 
duction that a number of the state 
universities of the Midwest, relatively 
young, such as Minnesota, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio 
State, are not yet adequately represented 
by published guides, considering their 
rich collections. Perhaps one contribu- 
tion of this important work, amon 
others, will be pointing up this fact an 
stimulating publication of resources of 
these libraries. 

Among the wealth of items included 
are most of the check lists of the His- 
torical Records Survey and the American 
Imprints Inventory. Types of material 
by form include books, periodicals, peri- 
odical articles, pamphlets, brochures, and 
various library bulletins. 
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Downs quotes Elliott Coues that 
“bibliography is never finished and 
always more or less defective” (page 3). 
And he would be the first to admit that 
the present work is no exception. Never- 
theless American Library Resources is an 
eminently significant contributivn to our 
ever increasing need for more and more 
bibliographical apparatus to control the 
flood of print. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that some method will found 
to continue the usefulness of this guide 
in the future by supplements or some 
other device. 

Lewis C. Branscoms 
Ohio State University 


An Important Problem to the 

Librarian 
Brp.ioGRAPHy IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE, dy 

Louis N. Ridenour, Ralph R. Shaw, and 

Albert G. Hill. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 

versity of Illinois Press, 1951. vi+ 

go pp. (Second Annual Windsor Lec- 
tures). $2.50. 

One of the problems of major interest 
to scholars, as well as to librarians, 
documentalists, and archivists, is referred 
to as “bibliographic control.” This 
includes the listing, abstracting, col- 
lecting, storage, and indexing of 
human communications, and the abilit 
to produce quickly those records whic 
are pertinent to a given topic. Briefly, 
this is the problem with which present- 
day libraries must grapple in the face of 
an ever mounting rate of production 
of records. It is therefore significant 
that the second series of Windsor Lectures 
in Librarianship takes as its theme, 
bibliographic control in an age of science. 
Of the three lecturers in this series, only 
one is a librarian, Ralph R. Shaw, 
director of Libraries in the United States 


Department of Agriculture. Accompany- 
ing him in his attack on the problem are 
Louis N. Ridenour, former chief of the 


Radiation Laboratory at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
notable contributor to the development 
of radar, and Albert G. Hill, director of 
the Electronics Laboratory of M.I.T. 
Mr. Ridenour, in his paper from which 
the volume takes its title, succinctly 
describes the nature and scope of the 
problems which face the research library 
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today, and indicates the possible avenues 
of solution which could be opened up by 
an operational analysis of library func- 
tion. The value of operational research in 
an investigation of the problems of the 
research library lies in its typically open- 
minded attack, free from the prejudices 
of traditional library method. Mtr. Ride- 
nour suggests that research libraries of a 
future i may be simply service points, 
connected with a large regional depository 
library by means of an efficient communi- 
cations network. It is also likely that 
the book will cease to be the unit for 
storage of information. 

Mr. Shaw is well known, among many 
and varied accomplishments, for his 
development of the Rapid Selector, an 
electronically operated device for storin 
information and quickly selecting eeiied 
data from its collection. Shaw describes 
the importance of various machines, and 
particularly that of the Rapid Selector, in 
their bearing on bibliographic problems. 
Mr. Hill discusses, from a physicist’s 
point of view, the problems and tech- 
niques of the storage, processing, and 
communication of information by elec- 
tronic means. This discussion centers 
about the work in progress at the M.I.T. 
Center for Scientific Aids to Learning, 
with which he is closely associated. 

E, Stevens 
Ohio State University 


A Mine of Information 


PuitantHropic Givine, dy F. Emerson 
Andrews. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1950. 318 pp. $3.00. 

Corporation Givinc, by F. Emerson 
Andrews. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1952. 361 pp. $4.50. 
Today when any charity decides it 

must have a drive for funds, someone is 

sure to have the original thought of 

approaching corporations. And when a 

university or college administrator looks 

at his somewhat sick budget, his first 
thought is to turn to “the foundations.” 

In these two complementary books there 

is a mine of information about potential 

sources of funds, combined with some 
sage observations, that it behooves the 
mendicants to study before “going out” 
to raise money. 

Philanthropic Giving brings up to date 


| 
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a 1946 study, American Foundations 
for Social Welfare, by the present author 
and Shelby M. Harrison, and it carries 
it into the larger area of philanthropy 
in all forms. It offers expert guidance 
to the donor and valuable hints to the 
aspiring beneficiary. After calling atten- 
tion to the impressive extent to which 
care of the needy and handicapped has 
been taken over by the government, the 
study estimates the potential of founda- 
tion philanthropy. It appears that there 
might by 1950 have been about one 
thousand genuine foundations with assets 
of $2.6 billions (page 93). The “Big 
Five” alone million of 
assets. These are largely informed guesses. 
Certainly the figures are higher by now. 

The analysis indicates that the total 
income of higher education for 1948 was 
probably about $2.5 billion, but 46 per 
cent of this was from government at its 
three levels, with only 9 per cent from 
philanthropy, and half of that from 
endowment, which means past philan- 
thropy. New endowment, or at least 
current support from endowed agencies, 
is the crying need of higher education, but 
the problem of widespread support of the 
institutions has obviously grown too bi 
for the foundations alone; with a tota 
income of $133 million, they cannot be 
expected to make much contribution 
toward total expenses of fifteen times as 
much. This has led to the practice of 
financing only projects, largely in the 
sciences. It is appropriately 
ut gently suggested that greater atten- 
tion might be given to projects in the 
social sciences. On another point one 
would have welcomed some comment— 
the foundations’ practice of disallowing 
items for indirect costs of projects, or 
overhead. Whether or not they are 
easily measured, the costs are there, and 
if a grant does not bear the project’s 
share, the foundation is riding free on the 
philanthropy of some other donor, past 
or present. The Commission on Financing 
Higher Education in its final report, 
Nature and Needs of Higher Education,? 
emphasizes this point. 

Corporation Giving is a valuable manual 
for both giver and receiver. It recounts 


1New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
2New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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the astonishing growth of corporate 
giving, a tenfold increase since 1935. It 
includes authentic material on the issues 
that concern corporations: should they 
give at all, how much, to what, and 
through what agencies? Criteria for 
giving, the experience of givers, advice 
to applicants, a discussion of legal points, 
all are comprehensively treated, with full 
appendixes on the details. 
igher education is given a full 
chapter by itself. It has not shared 
adequately in corporate giving. A sample 
of 326 corporations indicates that in 1950 
it parade scholarships, research, and 
institutional aid only 16.7 per cent of all 
corporate giving, not counting 4.§ per 
cent given to agencies in support o 
“The American Way” (page 70). 
There has been a mushroom growth, 
especially in the last year, in foundations 
set up by individual corporations. These 
foundations provide a useful vehicle for 
corporate giving, permitting larger con- 
tributions in good (and high-tax) years 
which can be drawn upon in leaner years 
and smooth out the course of giving for 
both corporation and beneficiary. But 


the administrators are groping for guid- 
ance in disposing of funds wisely. Mr. 


Andrews’ k should be exceedingly 
useful tothem. The problem of selection 
of the proper recipients of corporate 
Biving isa hard one. Obviously even the 
argest corporations cannot give to all 
institutions, nor are all equally entitled 
to expect support. The growing list 
of state-wide and specialized national 
agencies is not the complete answer to the 
problem, and their formulas for distribu- 
tion are in the experimental stage. 
Merely counting noses is, at the least, 
unscientific. Some criteria for selection 
must be developed. Agencies for this 
—— are in the making, but the 
problem is baffling and clearly not yet 
solved. Mr. Andrews’ book, however, 
furnishes some essential data on the 
problem. 

Both books reflect a high degree of 
craftsmanship. No one need be dis- 
couraged by the numerous tables and 
charts; they are expertly selected and 
simply explained. And the books are 
admirable combinations of solid facts 
and highly readable comment. They 
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should be invaluable to_ institutional 
“development” officers. 
Lairp BELL 


Chicago, Illinois 


Adult Education in the 


German Universities 
WATSON DICKERMAN 
[Continued from page 248) 

In respect to the training of adult 
educators I have already indicated 
that in-service training for this group 
is a means by which universities can 
influence many with little expense. 
Pre-service training of adult educators 
should be a congenial task for those 
German universities which have quali- 
fied professors. The universities of 
Frankfurt, Gottingen, and Kiel are 
fortunate in having Professors Wein- 
stock, Weniger, and Blaettner. Other 
institutions face a difficulty which 
will have a familiar ring to American 
educators. The passport to uni- 
versity teaching in Germany is the 
Habilitation, as the Ph.D. degree 
is in the United States. Most of 
the men who have this know nothing 
about adult education, and most of 
the men who know much about adult 
education from long experience in 
folk high schools do not have the 
Habilitation. To get over this hump, 
the universities ought to be willing 
to employ a few outstanding folk—high 
school men, at least as associates 
of properly accredited professors. 
Eventually this shortage will clear 
up, but in the meantime training 
in adult education in the German 
universities will suffer. 

Informing university students about 
adult education as a means of per- 
sonal growth and community service, 
and giving them a chance to practice 
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it during their college days, is emi- 
nently acceptable under all three 
principles. This work at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt can well serve 
as a model not only to other German 
universities but to universities every- 
where. So can the University of 
Stockholm’s use of graduate students 
as extension teachers. These two 
universities seem to me to have found 
two different but equally useful 
answers to a question which a lot of 
us in American universities have been 
asking: How can we get graduating 
Seniors to thinking about how they 
can pull their weight in their com- 
munities as well as about how they 
can pull their plums out of the pie? 
[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 


Moraland Spiritual Values in 
Public Higher Education 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD 
[Continued from page 235] 


man Clubs, Hillel Foundations, Religious 
Emphasis Weeks. “The things that 
unite us,” as Emerson says, “are deeper 
than the things that divide us.” 

Seventh, the college can seek to increase 
the number of professors who add to 
scholarly distinction and teaching gifts 
the qualities of a reasoned and contagious 
religious faith. 

Eighth, the college can offer credit 
courses in religion taught by men and 
women who have subjected themselves 
to as rigorous intellectual discipline in 
preparation for their teaching as have 
other faculty colleagues. 


These, then, are a few of the ways 
in which any college, public or private, 
may support moral and spiritual 
values. Since they are primarily 
ways involving curriculum, educa- 
tional processes, teachers, and admin- 
istrators, they would seem to be 
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channels of influence for the publicly 
controlled urban college. If the 
municipal college is serious in its 
desire to support moral and religious 
values, then its basic job would seem 
to be this: Developing an educational 
institution which in its assumptions, 
curricular provisions, counseling pro- 
gram, classroom processes, and 
teacher-student relationship search- 
ingly presents students with a spiritual 
view of life and the universe—an 
institution from which students grad- 
uate believing that commitment to 
truth, goodness, beauty, justice, and 
brotherhood make sense in this mad 


world. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 


Werrett Wallace Charters 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
[Continued from page 240) 


encompassed by the two of them, 
and to the development of Mr. 
Charters’ philosophy and his pro- 
fessional achievements. 

All of us go through life filling 
many réles, wearing masks of civiliza- 
tion—some thick and some thin. 
Some of us are mature, but most, 
immature. The truly mature man is 
arare find. I have found few indeed. 
Charters was one of these. On my 
life and on those of his many “boys,” 
his warmth and his wisdom, his 
humanity and his humor have left 
deep and lasting impressions. We 
honor him for his great humanity; for 
his ability to accept people with their 
weaknesses as well as their strengths; 
for his capacity to possess power 
without permitting it to corrode his 
soul; for the sparkling humor that 
made every meeting with him a 
pleasant adventure; for his long- 
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range perspective, and his ability to 
separate the trivial from the impor- 
tant; and for his power to meet 
crises with a look to the future instead 
of to the past, with no blame for the 
blunders but always with encourage- 


ment for the learner. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 


A Program of Required 
Exemption Examinations 


LILY DETCHEN 


[Continued from page 253) 


is extended beyond the Basic sub- 
jects. The occasion does not arise 
often, it is generally a strictly depart- 
mental matter, and the examination 
is arranged when the need arises. 
The only two places where it arises 
regularly and is provided for formally 
is in placement in the languages and 
in fulfilling the prerequisite mathe- 
matics requirement for calculus. For 
both the languages and mathematics, 
appropriate standardized examina- 
tions are used. We use the United 
States Armed Forces Inventory sub- 
ject examinations. 

Students who have earned exemp- 
tions by examination seldom drop 
out of college. This cannot be ex- 
plained by the ability factor, for 
among students of their level of 
ability who have not taken exemption 
examinations the withdrawal rate 
is several times greater: 45 per cent 
as contrasted with 10 per cent among 
exempted students. There is not 
enough evidence to conclude that 
students remain because they have 
earned an exemption. Perhaps they 
remain because they consider the 
complications of transferring too 
great. Some other institution might 
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not be willing, for example, to recog- 
nize their freshman English exemp- 
tion. One could theorize also that 
students who in addition to having 
aptitude for college work also have a 
record of very high achievement in at 
least one field at the high-school 
level do have something special in 
their scholastic make-up which helps 
guarantee a more stable college 
enrollment. 

In summary, may it be said that 
it has been the purpose here to 
demonstrate that an exemption-exam- 
ination program can flourish if amply 
provided for. Generous provision is 
characterized by suitable examina- 
tions, direct encouragement to quali- 
fied students to participate, oppor- 
tunities that are articulated with the 
requirements of the local program, 
and schedules that are adjusted to 
the programing needs of students. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. s] 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 272] 


this sort throws upon the _teacher’s 
qualifications to participate in his educa- 
tional responsibilities. Perhaps you will 
recall Mr. Conant’s statement in his 
final report: “The damage that would be 
done to the spirit of this academic 
community by an investigation by the 
University aimed at finding a crypto- 
Communist, would be far greater than 
any conceivable harm such a person 
might do.” Arthur Sulzberger of the 
New York Times took the same opinion 
as to his own staff. 

But this is not to say that there is no 
function of real importance for a faculty 
body. Denied the function of “dragnet 
investigations,” it still has an important 
place in conducting hearings on charges 
of any conduct bearing on academic 
fitness. Fitness implies basically freedom 
from restrictive dogma—from external 
discipline—and it implies integrity and 
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moral character. These matters are 
proper subjects of inquiry by educational 
where plausible exist. 

ut all procedures must satisfy the 
American tradition of a “fair hearing,” 
including written charges so specific and 
informative as to permit a clear defense, 
reasonable time for reply, right to rep- 
resentation by counsel or friend, a 
written transcript of proceedings with 
the right of the accused to a copy and to 
release it later publicly, a right to intro- 
duce evidence through witnesses or 
otherwise. Moreover, this should culmi- 
nate in a summary of findings of facts 
by the faculty advisory body and a set 
of related recommendations to the presi- 
dent. After full examination of this 
report and with recourse to the transcript 
plus the right personally to 
interview the accused teacher or his 
witnesses, it is then his responsibility 
to make final disposition, to arrive at his 
own best judgment as to action to be 
taken or to be recommended to his board. 

As is said by the Association of 
American Universities, “the university 
is competent to establish a_ tribunal 
to determine the facts and fairly judge 
the nature and degree of any trespass 
upon academic integrity.” But “disci- 
pline on the basis of irresponsible accusa- 
tions or suspicions can never be condoned.” 
Moreover, there is increasing expression 
of opinion that recourse to the immunity 
against self-incrimination should not in 
and of itself constitute a basis for disci- 
pline. The inference of guilt is only one 
of many inferences that may be drawn 
from this position. Such recourse is, of 
course, a portion of the evidence for a 
faculty body to weigh. One of the major 
problems of such a body will be to 
determine which of several inferences is 
most plausible, never losing sight of the 
traditional presumption of innocence. 

Mr. Rice’s letter is a sincere and 
intelligent statement of the responsi- 
bilities of American education today. 
It is encouraging to realize that more 
and more persons are appreciating the 
nature of their responsibilities and are 
co-operating to carry them out. 

Rosert E. MarHews 
Ohio State University 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Your Boy and the ROTC,” by Harold 
W. Dodds, The Atlantic, March, 1953. 
In this article the president of Prince- 

ton University gives his answer to the 

uestion, which is in the minds of 
thousands of parents and_ students, 
whether the prospective Freshman should 
enroll in the Reserve Officers Training 

Corps. 

Among students and faculties there is 
sharp division of opinion on the “neces- 
sity and wisdom”’ of this civilian-military 
training. Some consider that R.O.T.C. 
offers a chance for national service which 
compensates in full for the “inroads it 
makes on normal educational activities.” 
Others are of the contrary opinion that 
R.O.T.C. is “foreign to the proper 
atmosphere of a college and so sub- 
versive of its timeless purpose as to 
deserve no place or part in the cur- 
riculum.” 1 are in accord, however, 
in condemning the academic programs of 
the R.O.T.C. as substandard. 

Mr. Dodds sides with the proponents 


THE UNEDUCATED 


By ELI GINZBERG and DOUGLAS W. BRAY 
This challenging book gives a history of the poorly educated since 1890, presents the first 
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of R.O.T.C. programs but believes there 
is room for improvement in their oper- 
ation. In the Second World ar, 
R.O.T.C. graduates made an invaluable 
contribution to officer combat personnel. 
Without them, quick mobilization would 
have been almost impossible. 

From a student’s point of view, 
R.O.T.C. is attractive because of the 
opportunity it offers for draft deferment 
and the chance it gives for selecting the 
branch of the military services which is 
preferred (incidentally, the 

avy and the Air Force are more popular 
than the Army, which has always had 
less drawing power). Moreover, stu- 
dents sincerely believe they can serve 
their country better if they finish their 
college education before they enter the 
armed services. 

On the whole, the students are less 
— about R.O.T.C. than the faculties, 
whose attitude it is that civilian disci- 
pline and military discipline are not 
compatible, and that the latter should be 
deferred until the services, “where it 
rightfully belongs,” have been entered. 


case studies in print of the uneducated in civilian and military life, and makes major policy 
recommendations toward the conservation of our human resources by reducing illiteracy. The 
relation of education to industrial work and military service is graphically presented in this revealing 


picture of a fundamental problem in our national life. 
A Publication of the Conservation of Human Resources Project 


TELEVISION and EDUCATION in the UNITED STATES 


By CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


Beginning with a general discussion of the place of television among the mass communications 
of the Modern Age, this book traces briefly and concisely its rapid spread throughout the world. 
The main section analyzes television broadcasting in the United States—emphasizing its educa- 
tional aspects. Professor Siepmann describes a number of significant programs in detail and 
undertakes a careful evaluation of the field. Tetevision AND EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
is of special interest to everyone concerned with audio-visual means for the advancement of 
education, science, and art. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00 


$4.50 


A Unesco Publication 
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This criticism Mr. Dodds dismisses as a 
reflection of professional discontent with 
the “slight scholastic quality of much of 
the course material.”” More valid objec- 
tions are that military science breaks 
into the student’s academic program, 
resents courses of substandard qual- 
ity, and uses questionable methods of 
instruction. 

There is little doubt that the incursion 
of military science limits opportunity for 
“expanding . . . intellectual outlook.” 
“Either [the student’s] classes or his 
extracurricular activities are bound to 
suffer.” The teaching methods are “of 
a trade school sort,” largely restricted to 
mechanical memorization of bare facts 
(R.O.T.C. stresses the “know how” at 
the expense of the “know why’). In 
addition, they are extravagant—course 
content could be condensed and presented 
in a shorter time than is now requested by 
the services. 

To meet the present shortcomings, the 


ExpERIENCED enthusiastic college teacher 
seeking teaching position in medium-sized 
college or private school. Biology, zoology 
and its subsciences preferred. Will also teach 
elementary geology, astronomy, or physics. 
Ph.D. from state university, M.S., M.A., etc. 
Can furnish good references. Joun E. 
Bauman, Mays Lanoinc, New Jersey. 


American College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. Both 
organizations assist in the ap- 
pointment of administrators as 
well as of teachers. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 
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Army and the Air Force are “introducin 
new curricula devised to be more genera 
in nature.” The Navy is scanning these 
new programs with an interested eye, and 
shows a disposition to “consider adjust- 
ments towards the faculty viewpoint.” 
Pilot experiments in a number of colleges 
are finding welcome with the Army and 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Dodds believes that the military 
staffs of the colleges are anxious to be 
good teachers. He recommends pre- 
season meetings of officer-teachers and 
faculty and administrative representa- 
tives for the purpose of reconcilin 
differences in points of view. His fin 
estimate is that “when the pros and cons 
are balanced, the answer comes out in 
favor of R.O.T.C.” 


“The Historian and the Present,” by 
William L. Langer, Vital Speeches, 
March 1, 1953. 

A brief summary such as the present, 
which must confine itself to one or two 
main points, cannot do justice to this 
address delivered to the Modern History 
Group of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, which should be read in its entirety. 

Contemporary history, says Mr. 
Langer, a professor of history at Harvard, 
is here to stay. In spite of what is 
considered by many to be too great a 
preoccupation with it at the expense of 
the study and teaching of the more 
remote past, it “is an established disci- 
pline and, considering the tempo of the 
modern world—the rapidity with which 
the present becomes the past—... 
there is but a slight likelihood that the 
subject can or will be argued out of 
existence.” 

The demand for contemporary history 
reflects the “need . for some analysis 
and explanation of the world we live in.” 
In our age of “uncertainty, confusion 
and blind groping for security,” a 
function of the historian which needs to 
be reasserted is to interpret the past to 
the end that it will throw light upon the 

resent and possibly make the future 
ess obscure. This has been the tradi- 
tional rdle of the historian, but latter! 

he has shown a tendency to sinauiah 
it to “the newspaper and radio com- 
mentator to whom .. . the public now 
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looks for explanation and guidance.” 

Mr. Langer believes that if “the 
scholar who attempts to synthesize the 
results of countless specialized studies” 
so that they will have larger significance 
for a greater number of people were 
approved by his fellows instead of 
deprecated as an apostate from original 
research, fewer historians would evade 
their responsibility to keep the public 
informed. “The breadth of mind, the 
analytic power and the sympathetic 
understanding of the trained historian,” 
which enable him to “view human 
development in all its aspects . . . with 
a dispassionate . . . eye,” peculiarly fit 
him to fulfill this “high social function.” 
Moreover, Mr. Langer points out—and 
it is a point of no small importance—the 
historians are about the only group of 
scholars left who have not succumbed to 
the “unintelligible jargons which perforce 
close the books of modern learning to the 
rank and file of mankind.” 


“The Shame of Our Colleges,” by 
Louis Bromfield, Esguire, March, 1953. 
“Education at its present stage in 
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the U. S. seems to be merely messy,” 
writes Mr. Bromfield in a sweeping 
condemnation of our colleges and uni- 
versities. In spite of our tremendous 
output of time, energy, and money, 
“the total result in terms of genuine 
education, of culture and of civilization 
is appallingly weak and small.” The 
true responsibility for the general igno- 
rance lies with 


our failure to discipline our children, our 
tolerance of downright subversion in the 
schools, and our emphasis on the college degree 
rather than the college education. 


Education, the writer declares, is 
dependent upon discipline, but over- 
crowding in the wir: and “the irre- 
sponsibility and anarchy of the American 
home carried over into the schoolroom”’ 
make it almost impossible of achievement. 

Lack of prestige and recognition, 
low economic status, and the “special 
circumstances of his background” have 
made the college professor especially 
vulnerable to “a doctrine such as Marxian 
Socialism, which promises everything 
to everybody but the staunch individ- 
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ualist.” Those who succumb to the Com- 
munist influence “cease to be teachers 
dealing objectively with fact and theory” 
and take over che minds of their stu- 
dents “through propaganda rather than 
teaching.” 

The solution of this problem is not 
the loyalty oath or the suppression of 
campus speakers and teachers who are 
“intellectuals” or “intelligentsia liberals.” 
It rests with 


the vigilance of parents, editors, legislators, 
school principals and university presidents. 
. .. A professor who employs propaganda 
and an appeal to the emotions, rather than 
fact and an appeal to logical thought, is 
incompetent and a bad influence on education, 
and deserves discipline or dismissal on these 
perfectly legitimate grounds. 

In elaborating the thesis that we 
emphasize the college degree rather 
than the college education, Mr. Bromfield 


complains that “too many young people 
in our institutions of higher education 
who are not there to acquire knowledge” 
are lowering academic standards, slowing 
up gifted students and the ambitious 


ones who are working their way through 
college, and generally corrupting the 
morale of the schools they attend. The 
chief difficulty, however, “is not that we 
have too much education . . . but that 
we seem to have the wrong kind” as the 
result of increasing materialism and the 
false sense of values to which it leads 
overcrowding of schools, underpay of 
teachers, overemphasis on sports, and 
antihumanism. 

Education has thus fallen to low 
estate, but in a brief paragraph Mr. Brom- 
field, well-known author and gentleman 
farmer, injects a note of optimism for 
the future: 


. . since we are beginning to come of age 
in many ways it may be that presently we 
shall evolve an educational system which will 
produce men and women provided with 
sound knowledge in many fields, able to read 
and write the English language (and perhaps 
some other), who will be moderately well- 
informed about circumstances of the world, 
capable of making opinions through a process 
of thought and holding intelligent and sus- 
tained conversations upon a serious subject. 
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“New Horizons for Women,” by Millicent 
O. McIntosh, Vital Speeches, March 1, 
1953. 

The main point of this speech, delivered 
before the members of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences by the president of 
Barnard College, is that “no new horizons 
for women can exist without new horizons 
for men also.” The boundaries of women’s 
activities outside the home have been 
extended so rapidly in the last century 
that while in theory today they can do 
anything, “‘society has not yet made the 
psychological and social adjustments 
that are necessary to take full advantage 
of these possibilities.” 

Few men take professional women 
seriously or regard them as equals. The 
cling to a number of stereotypes whic 
relegate women to inferior positions 
regardless of their capabilities or per- 
formance, and women are partially to 
blame for this because they settle so 
often for inferior jobs. 

The stereotypes of woman as mother 
and wife are the hardest of all to destroy. 
Not until both sexes recognize the fact 
that “the modern home is a cooperative 
venture” will women be able to achieve 
the measure of self-development which 
will “contribute the maximum to their 
families and attain the deepest happiness 
for themselves.” 


“No ABC’s on TV: Education Takes a 
Beating,” by Saul Carson, The Nation, 
March 7, 1953. 

This is an interesting discussion of 
the attempts which are being made by 
advertisers and many of the most 
influential broadcasters to defeat educa- 
tional TV. They are backed up by 
various groups of taxpayers which are 
— state participation on the grounds 
of economy. Commercial TY, these 
opponents of educational TV argue, is 
already doing an educational job. Mr. 
Carson examines this claim and con- 
cludes that “‘very little education is on 
the air now” and “there is less risk in 
trusting the educational job via tele- 
vision to the educator than to the 
broadcaster—and the advertiser who 
subsidizes him—who made a failure of 
the job in radio.” 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
for College Teachers and Administrators 


Improving Transition from School to College 


HOW CAN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BEST COOPERATE? 


By the Epucationat Recorps Bureau, with the editorial assistance 
of Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend. Wide concern about the 
inflexibility of college entrance requirements prompts this unique 
study. Here a leading educational bureau examines such matters as 
current college admissions procedures, high school guidance techniques 
and high school courses required for college entrance, to offer policy 
recommendations that will be considered with keen interest by all 
college and high school staffs. Coming May 13th. $2.75 


Higher Education Is Serious Business 


A STUDY OF UNIVERSITY BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IN RELATION 

TO HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Harry L. Wells, Vice President and Business Manager, North- 
western University. “A ‘must’ for educational business administrators. 
. . . Definitely a ‘should’ for trustees, presidents and academic admin- 
istrators.”—Lioyp Morey, Comptroller, University of Illinois. A 
long-needed volume on the business and management side of university 
affairs, covering such matters as the role of trustees, faculty personnel 
policies and perpetuity investments, the investment portfolio, the 
economical use of plant resources, methods of budgetary operation 
and control. $3.50 


Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety 
TWELFTH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 


Edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University. An eloquent plea for the preservation of educational 
freedom—by some of America’s leading educators. “This work is 
more than a yearbook; it is an era-book.”—Haro.ip Benjamin, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


49 East 33¢ St. HARPER & BROTHERS new York, 16, n.v. 


Write Publisher, Dept. 32, for free catalog of Harper Education Books 
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